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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is a world- 
wide international organization formed at 
New York on 17th November 1875, and 
incorporated later in India with its Head- 
quarters at Adyar, Madras. 


It is an unsectarian body of seekers after 
Truth promoting Brotherhood and striving 
to serve humanity. Its three declared Ob- 
jects are: 


First—To form a nucleus of the Uni- 
versal Brotherhood of Humanity, with- 
out distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 
or colour. 


Second—To encourage the study of 
Comparative Religion, Philosophy and 
Science. 


Third—To investigate unexplained 
laws of Nature and the powers latent 
in man. 


The Theosophical Society is composed 
of men and women who are united by their 
approval of the above Objects, by their 
determination to promote Brotherhood, to 
remove religious, racial and other antagon- 
isms, and who wish to draw together all 
persons of goodwill whatsoever their opin- 
ions. 


Their bond of union is a common search 
and aspiration for Truth. They hold that 
Truth should be sought by study, by re- 
flection, by service, by purity of life and 
by devotion to high ideals. They hold 
that Truth should be striven for, not 
imposed by authority as adogma. They 
consider that belief should be the result 
of individual study or of intuition, and 
not its antecedent, and should rest on 
knowledge, not on assertion. They see 
every Religion as an expression of the 
Divine Wisdom and prefer its study to its 
condemnation, and its practice to prose- 
lytism. Peace is their watchword, as Truth 
is their aim. 

Theosophy offers a philosophy which 
renders life intelligible, and demonstrates 
the inviolable nature of the laws which 
govern its evolution. It puts death in its 
rightful place as a recurring incident in an 
endless life, opening the gateway to a fuller 
and more radiant existence, It restores to 


the world the Science of the Spirit, teaching 
man to know the Spirit as himself, and the 
mind and body as his servants. It illumin- 
ates the scriptures and doctrines of re- 
ligions by unveiling their hidden meanings, 
thus justifying them at the bar of intelli- 
gence as, in their original purity, they are 
ever justified in the eyes of intuition. The 
Society claims no monopoly of Theosophy, 
as the Divine Wisdom cannot be limited ; 
but its Fellows seek to understand it in 
ever-increasing measure. All in sympathy 
with the Objects of The Theosophical 
Society are welcomed as members, and it 
rests with the member to become a true 
Theosophist. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As The Theosophical Society has spread 
far and wide over the civilized world, and as 
members of all religions have become mem- 
bers of it without surrendering the special 
dogmas, teachings and beliefs of their re- 
spective faiths, it is thought desirable to 
emphasize the fact that there is no doctrine, 
no opinion, by whomsoever taught or held, 
that is in any way binding on any member 
of The Society, none which any member 
is not free to accept or reject. Approval 
of its three Objects is the sole condition 
of membership. No teacher nor writer, 
from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any 
authority to impose his teachings or opin- 
ions on members. Every member has an 
equal right to attach himself to any teacher 
or to any school of thought which he may 
choose, but has no right to force his choice 
on any other. Neither a candidate for any 
office, nor any voter, can be rendered in- 
eligible to stand or to vote, because of any 
opinion he may hold, or because of member- 
ship in any school of thought to which he 
may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither 
bestow privileges nor inflict penalties. The 
Members of the General Council earnestly 
request every member of The Theosophical 
Society to maintain, defend and act upon 
these fundamental principles of The Society, 
and also fearlessly to exercise his own right 
of liberty of thought and of expression 
thereof, within the limits of courtesy and 
consideration for others, 
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STILL HE MOVES ON 


The Warrior Theosophist moves on his appointed 
way whatever happens. When mind and heart seem to 
fail him still he moves on. When hope fades away and 
only defeat remains, still he moves on. When a will 
which has been strong changes into weakness, and all 
desire to fight and to move onwards dies down, still he 
moves on. When that which has so far attracted him 
ceases to attract, when his soul goes down into the dark- 
ness seeing no light where once he saw sunshine, still he 
moves on. 


When Theosophy seems dead to him, and member- 
ship of The Theosophical Society without value, still he 
moves on. 


When persons seem to fail him, and perchance to 
seem to fail themselves, when principles cease to be prin- 
ciples, when all that has so far helped him turns into 
obstacle, still he moves on. 


When structures seem to crumble into dust, and 
friendship changes into loneliness, when all forms seem 
dead, for life seems to have departed from them, still he 
moves on. 


The Warrior Theosophist moves on his appointed 
way whatever happens, for he knows somewhere that some- 


how he must move onwards even in the darkness, till the 
light shines again. 


He is a Warrior Theosophist, and is faithful to the 
end. 


—From The Warrior Theosophist 
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ON 


THE WATCH-TOWER 


BY THE EDITOR 


[These Notes represent the personal views of the Editor, 
and in no case must be taken as expressing the official attitude 
of The Theosophical Society, or the opinions of the member- 
ship generally. THE THEOSOPHIST is the personal organ of 
the President, and has no official status whatever, save inso- 
far as it may from time to time be used as a medium for the 


publication of official notifications. 


also personal to the writer.] 


THE WORLD AS IN 1914 


AVING known of the world’s 
danger in 1914, I cannot but 

feel that the world’s danger in 1939 
is even greater, largely because of 
the constant supineness of the re- 
maining democracies against the 
increasing arrogance of the totalit- 
arian states, especially of Germany. 
The fact is that the rulers of Ger- 
many and Italy have very little fear 
of Britain, France and The United 
States, and just go on with their 
plans, pausing only to administer 
such occasional soporifics to these 
powers, mainly, of course, to the 
two former, as may prevent any 
interference with quick progress to 
the goals they have determined to 
reach. Munich was a most success- 
ful soporific, and Messrs. Chamber- 
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Each article, therefore, is 


lain and Daladier were entirely 
duped. They have until now be- 
lieved in the Munich pact, and have 
been supremely thankful they were 
able to conclude so favourable a 
peace in view of the fact that nei- 
ther France nor Britain were at the 
time equipped—are they now ?— 
to hurl successful defiance at their 
opponents. Germany is heartily to 
be congratulated on Munich, and 
Hitler has again proved himself to 
possess an astuteness in which the 
British and French Prime Ministers 
have proved themselves most woe- 
fully lacking. 


But while Britain and France 
have been steadily giving way, Ger- 
many and Italy, and therefore also 
Spain and Japan, have been steadily 
consolidating their strength. And 
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The United States sit on the fence 
when they should perceive that their 
President has in him the making 
of a figure of world eminence and 
power if only they would back him. 
It is tragic to watch western free- 
dom, which still lives in Britain, in 
France, in The United States, in 
Holland, in Belgium, in India, and 
elsewhere, practically cowering be- 
fore forces which are bent upon 
establishing a universal tyranny 
which would set back the civiliza- 
tion of the world for centuries, 
plunging it into barbaric darkness 
` out of which it would take many 
more centuries to extricate it. 


THE LOSS OF OUR SECTIONS 


We Theosophists have the ther- 
mometer of all this in seeing Sec- 
tion after Section disappear from 
the rolls of The Theosophical So- 
ciety. These Sections had to go. 
There was no place for them ina 
free Society, in that democracy of 
Theosophy in which every member 
is urged to fulfil his individuality 
to the utmost by seeking on his own 
way his own Truth. Russia went 
because this freedom was denied. 
Germany went because this free- 
dom was denied. Austria went be- 
cause this freedom was denied. 
Italy went because this freedom was 
denied. And Italy will not be the 
last to go. Before the end of the 
year we are likely to see other Sec- 
tions disappear, for there are other 
countries which are exiling freedom 
as a matter of force majeure. 


THE MUNICH AGREEMENT 


Mr. Chamberlain is now saying 
that he abandons the Munich agree- 
ment as he watches Czechoslovakia 
being dismembered under his very 
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eyes. But what is the use of saying 
this now? Many of us knew he was 
being duped. Many of us knew he 
was no match whatever for Hitler. 
Many of us knew that Hitler and 
his advisers have been laughing at 
him ever since. And many of us 
knew that he would bring Britain 
to the shame in which she now 
wallows. 

Millions of pounds of the unfortu- 
nate British taxpayers’ money has 
gone to Czechoslovakia, and now 
is in the pockets of the German 
government. And democracy is 
weaker than ever it has been be- 
fore. These are facts with which 
every sane individual is familiar. 
And many of us Theosophists must 
try to be so familiar with them that 
we act on account of them. It does 
not matter whether or not we are 
directly concerned with them. The 
whole world is concerned with them, 
and if it does not act on account of 
them it will surely die awhile. 


OUR DUTY AS THEOSOPHISTS 


Each Theosophist may have his 
own personal reaction to the shame 
which has come to us all, which has 
come to the German people, to the 
Italian people, to the Austrian 
people, to the Japanese people, no 
less than to all other peoples. But 
as a Theosophist he has, as it seems 
to me, two special duties—first, 
to spread more widely abroad the 
great Truths of Theosophy as he 
understands them, without wasting 
time—it is for the moment wasting 
time—on arguments and discus- 
sions; and second to strike such 
blows as he can in his own way for 
that freedom of the individuality 
without which there is naught but 
slavery. 
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Let us by all means have our 
Campaign Theosophy is the Next 
Step. Let us by all means have 
our study classes and lectures on 
the great principles of Theosophy. 
Let us by all means have our re- 
search work. Let us even have my 
forthcoming book on Yoga, though 
many may well think that I am 
fiddling while the world is burning. 
But more important than all these 
is that every single Theosophist 
shall be afire for freedom, and strike 
his honest blow for it. And part of 
such striking consists in helping 
those who themselves have been 
stricken low by the forces of dark- 
ness and slavery. All we can do 
is not too much to do for our Jewish 
brethren, savagely treated in so 
many countries. All we can do is 
not too much to do for those Span- 
ish brethren of ours who are pour- 
ing across the Spanish frontier into 
gracious and hospitable France. I 
am thankful to hear from Professor 
Marcault, our French General 
Secretary, that he is organizing 
help for Spanish Theosophists who 
are now homeless on French soil. 
I endorse to the full his appeal for 
help from the whole of The Theo- 
sophical world. He may be sure 
of such response as we can give 
from The Society’s Headquarters. 
Co-Freemasonry in India is send- 
ing over £100 to help all Masons, 
without distinction of Order, who 
are taking refuge in France from 
certain death in Spain. I salute 
noble France who has opened wide 
her frontiers to the destitute. 


DEMOCRACY MUST BE SAVED 


This is excellent work. But 
democracy and freedom must be 
saved, and we Theosophists must 
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be on the side of democracy and 
freedom, active, ardent, unconquer- 
able, and each of us in his or her 
own way, provided the ardour is 
there. 

Those who can speak, let them 
speak. Those who can write, let 
them write. Those who can feel, 
let them feel. Those who can will,. 
let them will. Those who can plan, 
let them plan. 

Each of us must exert to the 
utmost his powers and his influence. 
We must be restless. We must 
feel that we are failing in our duty 
unless we are doing our utmost. 
Even the oldest among us can be 
fiery, for as the body is being con- 
sumed by age it can send up higher 
flames of sacrificial fire, the fire 
that makes holy. And the young 
have the new world before them, 
to make it or to mar it. Let no 
Theosophist be afraid of anything 
or of anybody. But let him have 
infinite courage to be graciously 
but firmly aggressive for freedom 
and democracy. God knows I am 
no democrat in my being. But 
I do know that the world needs 
democracy, and that this need is 
made all the more obvious by the 
fact that every effort on the part 
of those who believe in the futility 
of evolution is being made to kill 
democracy and freedom wherever 
these still hold up their heads. 


DICTATORSHIP IN INDIA 


Even in India these forces are 
at work, and the political situation 
is dark. The Indian National 
Congress, to which, of course, I 
cannot belong, stands for India’s. 
independence and isolation. And 
the last great Congress gathering 
at which I am told over one hundred 
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thousand persons were present, was 
remarkable for an overwhelming 
majority in favour of blindly ac- 
cepting Gandhiji’s leadership. In 
other words, we are in grave danger 
of a dictatorship here in this 
Motherland of the world, for, 
however wise Gandhiji may be, 
round him are those who will ex- 
ploit his dictatorship, and round 
these again in endless rings will be 
the enforcers of his dictatorship, 
until the people will be afraid to 
speak a word, and India will be 
governed by a mob of bureaucrats 
who will pronounce the name of 
Gandhi and in his name will terror- 
ize the Indian nation. 

Already we have had evidence 
of this in Gandhiji’s recent fast, 
against the terrorism and essential 
violence of which I have recently 
protested in public by the release, 
at his suggestion, of a telegraphic 
correspondence with him. Weare 
very near compulsion with all its 
evils in this country, and how I 
wish we had a Besant ora Brad- 
laugh to stand for freedom at all 
costs and against all the weight of 
public opinion. I shall do what I 
can ; but who am I compared with 
the giants who are needed for so 
herculean a task? But what I can 
do to help to preserve India from 
enslavement to anyone, be he 
Gandhiji or anyone else, I shall 
strive to do. India is being glam- 
oured, and some of us must have 
courage to tear away the veil. May 
I ask every Theosophist to be sim- 
ple and direct in his stand for the 
fundamental principles of freedom 
and democracy? Each of us prob- 
ably has his own pet panacea for the 
healing of the world in its various 
departments of.life. I have mine. 
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But I must not cloud the issues 
with my own particular nostrums, 
however much I may think I know 
them to be infallible. 


UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLES ONLY 

My duty, and I think the duty 
of every Theosophist, is at this 
grave juncture, without fear of any- 
one or favour to anyone, to stand 
on universal principles only, on 
Justice, on Compassion, on Brother- 
hood, on Freedom, on the duty of 
all to honour the conscience of each, 
and on the duty of each to cherish 
the well-being of all. These, I be- 
lieve, are the fundamental notes we 
have now to sound, that they may 
awaken the world to its dangers, 
may awaken the free countries, in- 
sofar as they are free, to the urgent 
need of guarding their freedom and 
fighting for freedom everywhere, 
and may awaken all enslaved 
peoples everywhere to the urgent 
need of casting off their fetters that 
they may live as God intends them 
to live. 


ж * 


A CHOSEN PEOPLE 


In considering the terrible atroc- 
ities perpetrated upon the Jews in 
these days of so-called civilization, 
we who have at our disposal the 
knowledge of Theosophy, and whose 
studies have initiated us into the 
truth of at least some of it, must 
always remember that a great Plan 
is in process of unfoldment, and 
that in the long run this Plan will 
result in a perfect piece of architec- 
ture. Even in the persecution of 
the Jews, as indeed in all other sins 
against the Love of God, we must 
be able to perceive the working out 
of the Plan. And herein comes a 
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test as to the extent to which we 
have mastered the truths Theos- 
ophy discloses to us; for we must 
know that the Plan is unfaltering 
even though it may at any partic- 
ular time fall short of some im- 
mediate realization; and this must 
give us the most complete confi- 
dence that the Light of God shines 
even in the darkness of man. At 
the same time, such confidence 
must not cause us to imagine that 
we need not concern ourselves with 
that which we perceive to be going 
wrong, since all will be well, and 
we can leave the issue to Those in 
whose wise hands lies the execution 
of the Plan. 


HELPING THE PLAN 


We have to realize that our own 
intervention in the cause of that 
which we conceive to be righteous 
is part of the very life of the Plan 
itself, for we ourselves are part of 
the Plan, and our actions and re- 
actions are vital elements in its 
unfoldment. The Plan is not a 
Plan outside us. We are inherent 
in it. We are of its very essence. 
And not only are we part of the 
Plan, but we are among those who 
are working the Plan out. We 
may be among the humblest of the 
bricklayers. Indeed, so are we. But 
we have bricks to bring and bricks 
to lay, and our own individual lay- 
ing is part of the very Plan itself. 

Hence is it our solemn duty to 
do all in our power to right wrong, 
to deliver the oppressed, and in 
every other way to hasten the un- 
foldment of the Plan in wisdom, 
in beauty, in brotherhood. 

But while we are doing this, while 
we are doing all we can to deliver 
the Jews from out their horrible op- 
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pression, we may, as Theosophists, 
seek to understand what is really 
happening, how the controllers of 
the Plan look upon all these atroc- 
ities, remaining serene in Their 
perfect love. 


THE INNER PURPOSE 


A general statement regarding the 
Jews is to be found in C. W. Lead- 
beater’s Adyar Talks wherein he 
says: 

The peculiar conditions of the 
Jewish race exist primarily because at 
this particular stage the Manu needs. 
them for the proper training of some of 
the egos under his care. We can only 
guess at the racial karma which made 
those conditions possible. Perhaps the 
explanation is to be found in the fact that 
the Jewish race is descended from those 
Atlantic Semites who were drawn away 
into Arabia, apart from their fellows, by 
the Manu of the Fifth Root Race when 
He was making His first segregation. 
That first attempt was not wholly suc- 
cessful, and a second segregation took 
place into the Gobi district, from which 
in due time was produced the first sub- 
race of the new Root Race. When a 
second sub-race was needed, the Manu 
sent emissaries to the descendants of 
those who had been left behind in Arab- 
ia, hoping to mingle with theirs the 
blood of the new Root Race; but they 
were so strongly impressed with the idea 
(which He Himself had originally im- 
planted in them) that they were a chosen 
race, set apart from the world and for- 
bidden to intermarry with others, that 
in the name of His own teaching, they 
now rejected His overtures, and He had 
to seek elsewhere for what He wanted.... 


The original selection, while 
fraught with splendid opportunity, 
was evidently also fraught with very 
great danger, and it would appear 
that on more than one occasion 
the Jews have been unable to take 
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advantage of the favourable circum- 
stances placed from time to time 
in their way. 

On the other hand, they show clear 
signs of having been, and I would 
venture to believe, of still being, a 
chosen people. They are demon- 
strably a different people, apart from 
the general run of peoples, and the 
Theosophist must wonder as to the 
nature of the future in store for 
them. 

Is it too much to suppose that 
the Christ Himself was born into 
their midst partly because they are 
a chosen people, and partly, per- 
haps, to help them in their difficult 
karma, in that very difficult karma 
which selection by the Manu inevit- 
ably involves? It may well be that 
the Jewish setting was the best avail- 
able setting for the work the Christ 
had to do, and at the time when 
He had to do it ; and that a Jewish 
body has peculiar facilities for the 
forces He had to wield. And His 
birth among the Jewish people was 
indeed a blessing vastly mellowing 
the difficulties of the selection the 
Manu had made long ago. 


CALL OR EXPIATION 


It is not for me to say whether 
the killing of the Christ was once 
again the loss of an opportunity, 
and if it was, to what extent it was. 
But I see in the persecution of the 
Jews at the present time yet an- 
other call to them, or maybe yet 
another expiation—if they have not 
already suffered enough. 

There is not an atom of excuse 
for the German Government, even 
if we take the extreme view that the 
Jews have to pay to people who are 
now Germans a certain debt con- 
tracted in the past. Itis not for the 
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German Shylocks to demand their 
pound of flesh, as they are now ex- 
acting. And every right-thinking 
individual has the urgent duty of 
protesting, by force if need be, 
against the ghastly iniquities com- 
mitted against thousands of out- 
caste members of the human family. 
Such is indeed part of the Plan. 
But Theosophy enables us to en- 
ter more deeply into the inner pur- 
poses which lie behind all that is 
taking place everywhere. And for 
my own part I am wondering if the 
Lord Vaivasvata Manu may bemak- 
ing some selection from amongst 
His Jewish children in ways obvi- 
ously impenetrable by ourselves. 
The ways of these Great Ones are 
necessarily mysterious to our feeble 
intelligences. But, being.a Theos- 
ophist, I know full well that “God 
is working His purpose out" in and 
through every living creature, and 
that His compassion abides in every 
circumstance of life. It abides even 
in these harrowing treatments of the 
Jews—part of such compassion be- 
ing our own active intervention. 
One thing is certain—that the fire 
of tribulation purifies, and there- 
fore the Jewish people will arise 
cleansed through their suffering. 
Perhaps there may be Theosophists 
more erudite than I who have been 
able to discern in what specific way 
the present atrocities will lead to 
a resurrection of the Jewish people, 
and also perhaps what are the causes. 
for the present descent of karma. 


* 
+ * 


OUR JOURNALS 


I have to make a very candid 
confession. I thought it would be 
useful if we could improve THE 
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'THEOSOPHIST in a number of ways, 
and the April THEOSOPHIST was 
the result. The Theosophical World 
was included in THE THEOSOPHIST, 
the double columns were merged 
into a single column, and various 
other changes were made. 

I find that these "improvements" 
are in fact no improvements at all, 
and that The Theosophical World 
should have remained distinct from 
THE THEOSOPHIST. The merging 
of the two columns into one is also 
not desirable, and the last page of 
the cover should not have been left 
blank. 

I am, therefore, compelled to 
swallow my pride and to acknowl- 


Oh, do not pray for easy lives. 
pray for tasks equal to your powers. 
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edge my mistakes. Mrs. Dinshaw, 
taking over charge of THE THEOS- 
OPHIST as from the May issue, and 
also of The Theosophical World, 
had, therefore, to restore THE 
THEOSOPHIST to its original condi- 
tion, and will issue The Theosoph- 
ical World as a separate journal 
as heretofore, but we shall call it 
The Theosophical Worker. 


In order to preserve the continu- 
ity of news for the now re-estab- 
lished The Theosophical Worker, 
we shall repeat in an April-May 
issue some of the material which 
has now become bound up with 
THE THEOSOPHIST. 


| 
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Pray to Бе stronger men. Do not 
Pray for powers equal to your 


tasks. Then the doing of your work shall be no miracle. But you shall 


be a miracle. 


Every day you shall wonder at yourself, at the richness 


of life, which has come to you by the grace of God. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS 


FULL MOON OF VAISAKHA 


In the third watch,— 
The earth being still, the hellish legions fled, 
A soft air breathing from the sinking moon— 
Our Lord attained Samma-sambuddh ; he saw, 
By light which shines beyond our mortal ken, 
The line of all his lives in all the worlds. T 
Lo! the Dawn 
Sprang with Buddh's victory ! lo! in the East 
Flamed the first fires of beauteous day, poured forth 
Through fleeting folds of Night's black drapery. 
High in the widening blue the herald-star 
Faded to paler silver as there shot 
Brighter and brightest bars of rosy gleam 
Across the grey. Far off the shadowy hills 
Saw the great Sun, before the world was "ware, 
And donned their crowns of crimson ; flower by flower 
Felt the warm breath of Morn and 'gan unfold 
Their tender lids. Over the spangled grass 
Swept the swift footsteps of the lovely Light, 
Turning the tears of Night to joyous gems, 


Yea ! and so holy was the influence 
Of that high Dawn which came with victory 
That, far and near, in homes of men there spread 
An unknown peace. The slayer hid his knife ; 
The robber laid his plunder back ; the shroff 
Counted full tale of coins ; all evil hearts 
Grew gentle, kind hearts gentler, as the balm 
Of that divinest Daybreak lightened Earth. 
Kings at fierce war called truce ; the sick men leaped 
Laughing from beds of pain ; the dying smiled 
As though they knew that happy Morn was sprung 
From fountains farther than the utmost East 

. The Spirit of our Lord 
Lay potent upon man and bird and beast, 
Even while he mused under that Bodhi-tree, 
Glorified with the Conquest gained for all, 
And lightened by a Light greater than Day's. 


The Light of Asia 
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BLAVATSKY, А CENTURY’S 
GREATEST OCCULTIST 


BY RUBY LORRAINE RADFORD 


NE of the most unique char- 
acters of the past century was 
the Russian occultist, Helena Pet- 
rovna Blavatsky. From the time 
when, as a girl, she saw her Master, 
the Indian adept, in the streets 
of London, her life was guided by 
invisible and supernatural forces. 
No fiction could be as dramatic, as 
uncanny, as inexplicable as some 
of the experiences through which 
Madame Blavatsky passed. 
Coupled with her unsurpassed 
gift of higher mediumship, which 
made it possible for her to write 
The Secret Doctrine, that stupen- 
dous compilation of philosophy, 
science and religion, was her keen 
mind and a personality as bizarre 
as it was dynamic. Нег temper 
was like tinder, her wit caustic, yet 
withal she was a charming and 1оу- 
able woman who drew around her 
a circle of friends as unfailing in 
their loyalty as her enemies were 
unrelenting in their determination 
to prove her psychic experiences 
fraudulent. 


THE EDDY FARM 


Her appearance on the Amer- 
ican scene was on the Eddy farm 
in Vermont where psychic phenom- 
ena were attracting the curious, 
sceptical and gullible, and creating 
a sensation. 


In October 1874, Helena Petrov- 
na Blavatsky received inner direc- 
tions from her Master to go to the 
Eddy farm where she would meet 
Henry Steel Olcott, correspondent 
for the Sun. The first contact be- 
tween these two, who were to be 
co-founders of a great world move- 
ment, The Theosophical Society, 
came when Colonel Olcott held a 
match to light Madame Blavatsky's 
cigarette. Evenat that time, through 
the mystic power that was hers, she 
knew something of the work they 
were destined to do together, though 
she did not reveal those plans to Ol- 
cott until later. Their attention was 
too much occupied with the psychic 
manifestations of the moment. 

Notsince the daysofSalem witch- 
craft had New Englanders been so 
stirred by uncanny happenings. 
Horatio and William Eddy, thelast 
of a long line of supernormal psy- 
chics, were holding nightly séances 
in the old tavern that was their home. 
Reports had reached New York of 
Mr. Eddy’s going into trances and 
the uncanny appearances from a 
cabinet, of Indians, sailors with cut- 
lasses, the inexplicable ringing of 
bells, music, and even a material- 
ized shaw] held by one of the phan- 
toms. Colonel Olcott, hearing of 
these Eddy manifestations, went up 
to the isolated farm in August 1874. 


! Reprinted, with acknowledgments, from True Mystic Science, Jan.-Feb. 1939. 
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On October 17th, опе “ W.H.C.,” 
a fellow reporter, wrote the follow- 
ing account for the Sun: 


Colonel Olcott, who has been here 
for several weeks, and who may ге- 
main for some time, has watched the 
movements of everybody here closely. 
He some time ago closed the window 
of the “cabinet” from the outside with 
a portion of mosquito bar, carefully tack- 
ing it and sealing it with wax. It re- 
mains exactly as he left it weeks ago. 
I examined it this morning myself. Col- 
onel Olcott also placed a measuring 
scale on the door of the cabinet, by 
which the exact height of every spirit 
can be ascertained. Some of the Indians 
are over six feet high. . . . Colonel 
Olcott does not appear to be carried 
away by the manifestations, but he is 
watchful—in fact, too watchful to please 
the spirits, the Eddys say. 


Col. Olcott had appointed him- 
self a psychic research committee to 
investigate these phenomena. The 
dilapidated house that had once 
been a tavern was no longer occu- 
pied by gay summer parties, but 
now gave shelter to a strange assort- 
ment of curious, morbid and mar- 
vel-seeking people who watched the 
nightly séances of Horatio and Wil- 
liam Eddy. 


The correspondent who signed 
himself "W.H.C.," and an artist, 
accompanied Colonel Olcott on this 
investigation. Many of the artist's 
drawings appeared in the Graphic. 
On October 11th, the following was 
reported in the New York papers 
by W.H.C. : 


Mr. Olcott wanted to know if people 

who attended séances as doubters, and 

went away doubters, would have to take 

back-seats in the spirit world. She 

Mrs. Eaton) said they would be sent 
away for many years. 
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The account of October 12th, 
written after Madame Blavatsky’s 
arrival, opens : 


The séance began as usual with 
Honto. The only novel thing she did 
was to smoke a pipe, which was given 
her by Mr. Olcott for the occasion. Mr. 
Horatio Eddy lit it and passed it over 
to her. She smoked it for about a 
minute, the light from the bowl making 
her dark skin distinctly visible. Then, 
like a true Indian, she desired that all 
her spectators should smoke the same 
pipe, handing it to Madame Blavatsky, 
who was standing nearby. . . . 


Colonel Olcott thus describes the 
people he met at these séances: 
"Ladies and gentlemen; editors, 
lawyers, divines and ex-divines ; in- 
ventors, architects, farmers; ped- 
lars of magnetic salves and mys- 
terious nostrums ; long-haired men 
and short-haired women; sickly 
dreamers who prate of interiors and 
conditions and spheres ; clairvoy- 
ants and ‘healers,’ real or bogus ; 
phrenologists, who read bumps with- 
out feeling them, under 'spirit direc- 
tion’ ; mediums for tipping, rapping, 
and every imaginable form of mod- 
ern spiritual phenomena; people 
from the most distant and widely 
separated localities; nice, clever 
people whom one is glad to meet 
and sorry to part from ; and people 
who shed a magnetism as disagree- 
able as dirty water. They come 
and go, singly and otherwise ; some 
after a day’s stay, convinced that 
they had been cheated, but the vast 
majority astonished and perplexed 
beyond expression by what their 
eyes have seen and their ears heard.” 


THE GREATEST PSYCHIC 


Into this motley company came 
Madame Blavatsky, the greatest 
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psychic of them all, knowing far 
more than she thought wise to ex- 
plain at the time of what was com- 
ing through from beyond the veil. 
Later she had this to say about the 
manifestations : "that (1) those ap- 
paritions which were genuine were 
produced by the 'ghosts' of those 
who had lived and died within a 
certain area of those mountains, (2) 
those who had died far away were 
less entire, a mixture of real shadow 
and of that which lingered in the 
personal aura of the visitor for whom 
it purported to come, and (3) the 
purely fictitious ones, or, as I call 
them, the reflections of the genuine 
ghosts or shadows of deceased per- 
sonalities. To explain myself more 
clearly, it was not the spooks that 
assimilated the medium . . . but 
the medium who assimilated uncon- 
sciously to himself the pictures of 
the dead relatives and friends from 
the aura of the sitters. . . . These 
simulacra of men and women are 
made up wholly of terrestrial pas- 
sions, vices and worldly thoughts, 
of the residuum of the personality 
that was; for these are only such 
dregs that could not follow the liber- 
ated soul and spirit, and are left 
for a second death in the terrestrial 
atmosphere, that can be seen by the 
average medium and the public." 
Helena Blavatsky, following as 
always the guidance of her inner 
teachers, had come to America to 
prove the reality of spiritualistic 
phenomena, but more important 
still, to demonstrate to her future 
co-worker in a great world move- 
ment, the real nature of what he 
witnessed on the Eddy farm. It 
was her mission to explain the plas- 
tic nature of the human double, re- 
vealed in the crude western me- 
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diumship and replace it with a true 
spiritual philosophy. Her arrival 
changed the wholeatmosphere of the 
séances. The Grafhic, on Novem- 
ber 27th, carried the following ac- 
count : 


The arrival of a Russian lady of 
distinguished birth and rare educational 
and natural endowments, on the 14th 
of October... was an important event 
in the history of the Chittenden mani- 
festations. This lady—the Countess 
Helen P. de Blavatsky—has led a most 
eventful life. . . . In the whole course 
of my experience I have never met so 
interesting, and, if I may say it without 
offence, eccentric a character. 


Madame Blavatsky was of noble 
birth, granddaugher of Princess 
Dolgorouki. At sixteen she was mar- 
ried off to the Governor of Erivan, 
who was seventy-three. However, 
she never lived with him, but took 
herself off to Egypt and world 
travel. She had plenty of money 
of her own even before she was left 
a fortune by her grandmother, Mme. 
Brajation. She spent several years 
in India, travelled in Egypt, Greece, 
Palestine, Syria, Arabia. In Paris 
she met Daniel Home, who con- 
verted her to spiritualism. In an 
interview quoted in the Daily Gra- 
phic, Madame Blavatsky, in answer 
to a query as to whether she had 
seen any of Home’s levitations, said: 

“Yes, I have seen Home carried 
out of a four-story window, let down 
very gently to the ground and put 
into his carriage.” 

When the magnetism of Helena 
Blavatsky was added to the Eddy 
séances, the whole personnel of the 
group was enlarged and diversified. 
The artist, assisting Colonel Olcott 
in the investigations for the Gra- 
phic, sketched many scenes from 
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these séances. Madame Blavatsky 
drew around her quite a num- 
ber of interesting characters from 
` beyond the veil. Hassan Aga ap- 
peared, the family nurse, Marya, 
and many others among her former 
associates. Colonel Olcott and 
Madame Blavatsky talked to each 
other in French, and the apports 
talked to her in Russian and Geor- 
gian! Could the Eddy brothers, 
provincial Vermont farmers, have 
staged this as fraud in the presence 
of forty-witnesses ? 


At another time came Michaelo, 
a Georgian servant of Helena Blav- 
atsky's sister. His mother came 
with him, and he played Georgian 
and Persian airs on the Tchicharda. 
At another time there was a juggler 
from Central Africa. 


THE MOST AMAZING PROOF 


The most amazing manifestation 
of all came on the bright moonlit 
night of October 24th, when George 
Dix addressed Madame Blavatsky, 
saying : 

“Madame, I am now about to 
give you a test of the genuineness 
of the manifestations of this circle, 
which I think will satisfy not only 
you but a sceptical world besides. 
I shall place in your hands the 
buckle of a medal of honour worn in 
life by your brave father, and buried 
with his body in Russia. This has 
been brought to you by your uncle, 
whom we have seen materialized 
this evening." 

When the light was struck, there 
was Blavatsky holding a curiously 
shaped silver buckle, which she 
looked at in amazement. This 
buckle had been worn by her father 
at the time of his burial, along with 
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all his other medals and decora- 
tions. There could be no mistak- 
ing the identity of this particular 
buckle, for the point of the pin had 
been accidentally broken by Helena 
herself, as a child. But here was 
the buckle in her hand! “А jewel 
from the breast of a warrior sleep- 
ing his last sleep, in Russian ground, 
sparkling in the candle light in a 
gloomy apartment of a Vermont 
farmhouse ! A precious present from 
the tomb of her nearest and best 
beloved of kin, to be kept as per- 
petual proof that death can neither 
extinguish the ties of blood nor long 
divide those who were once united 
and desire reunion with one an- 
other.” 

Later, Madame Blavatsky visited 
the office of the Daily Graphic and 
displayed the silver jewel of the 
Order of St. Ann, which had been 
buried with her father at Stavropol. 
With this the sceptical Colonel Ol- 
cott had seen enough. He had not 
gone to Chittenden merely to see 
some uncanny phenomena, but to 
meet the occultist, Helena P. Blav- 
atsky, and through her to come into 
the light of understanding what was 
back of the manifestations. 


H. S. O'S SEARCH FOR THE LAW 


In a letter to the New York 
Tribune, almost a year later, on 
August 30, 1875, Colonel Olcott 
says: “I have looked in vain these 
past twenty-five years in spiritual- 
istic literature for anything worthy 
the name of philosophy. I have 
watched the varying phases of 
‘manifestations’ in the hope of see- 
ing the elucidation of some law to 
explain their occurrence, and recon- 
cile me to the same. ... Through- 
out a quarter century I have hoped 
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against hope that some day a New- 
ton might arise, deduce from the 
fall of one of these Sodom apples 
of the circle the law of spirit inter- 
course, and demonstrate with 
mathematical certainty the immor- 
tality of man’s soul. 

“The World, reviewing my book, 
People from the Other World, calls 
me a ‘spiritualist,’ and so have 
other papers, whereas nothing could 
be more opposed to the truth. If 
to have long acknowledged that 
phenomena occur in the presence 
of mediums which are not the effects 
of legerdemain, and to admit that 
they rooted fast and strong my faith 
in God and my soul’s immortality, 
makes me a spiritualist, then I have 
been one for many years; but if 
to discredit nearly every theory of 
spirit communication, existence and 
employment advanced by the rec- 
ognized leaders of that people since 
the Hydesville epiphany ; if to dis- 
sent from their views upon social 
questions, to have no faith in the 
uniform integrity of mediums, and 
the truthfulness of their familiar 
spirits, is to be the opposite, then the 
World, the Graphic and other jour- 
nals have falsely stigmatized те.” 

Colonel Olcott ends this rather 
long letter to the Tribune by saying : 
“Suppose I should tell you that ina 
most unexpected way, and at a most 
fortuitous time, I had come into con- 
tact with living persons who could 
do, and had in my presence done, 
the very marvels that Paracelsus, 
Albertus and Apollonius are accre- 
dited with ; and that it was shown to 
me that all theseseeming miraclesof 
the circle are no miracles at all, but 
natural manifestations of absolutely 
natural law; that man has domain 
over the powers of nature by right 
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of his immortal soul's divine parent- 
age; that the 'spirits' which produce 
nine-tenths of the genuine 'mani- 
festations' are not the spirits of men 
and women from this earth, but 
something quite different, and some- 
thing that does not inhabit our fu- 
ture world, or stroll with us among 
the asphodels; that the wise, the 
pure, the just, the heroic souls who 
have passed on before us into the 
Silent Land, cannot and do not 
come back tospout sapphics through 
scrub women, or swing through 
stricken mediums for the delecta- 
tion of the gaping crowd. What 
then? You see there are likely to 
be found some grains of wheat un- 
der the mountain of chaff. If the 
priceless treasures of the Alexandri- 
an Library had not been used to 
heat the public baths, the 'Lost 
Arts’ of the ancients, including the 
art of communing with the dead and 
the power to look beyond the veil 
to our future home, might not be 
now ‘lost’ to all but a select few 
in the Oriental fraternities, and it 
would not be necessary for so hum- 
ble a pen as mine to rebuke so dis- 
tinguished a critic as yourself for 
writing what you have about these 
people from the other world.” 

It is well known that the burning of 
the Library at Alexandria was per- 
haps the greatest loss the world has 
ever suffered. Historical records 
and priceless treasures of knowl- 
edge were totally destroyed. 


H. P. B'S WILL AND TRAINING 


Through meeting H. P. Blavat- 
sky, Colonel Olcott came to un- 
derstand the true meaning of the 
things he had seen. Through the 
help of her Master, Madame Blavat- 
sky had trained herself from that 
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unconscious mediumship, which had 
been hers since childhood, to the 
seer, who by the exercise of will 
could accomplish the seemingly 
impossible. As early as 1858—six- 
teen years before she attended the 
Eddy séances—she made a small 
table remain immovable in а room- 
ful of curious observers—‘‘(1) 
through the exercise of her own 
will directing the magnetic currents 
so that the pressure on the table 
became such that no physical force 
could move it; (2) through the ac- 
tion of those beings with whom she 
was in constant communication, 
and, who, although unseen, were 
able to hold the table against all 
opposition.” 

A. P. Sinnett in Incidents in the 
Life of Madame Blavatsky,” says: 

Let it be clearly understood... that 
H. P. B. has never pretended to be able 
to control real spirits, i.e., the spiritual 
monads, but only elementals ; as also to 
be able to keep at bay the shells of the 
dead. 

The strong exercise of her will 
enabled H. P. B. to throw the pic- 
tures she made upon the medium’s 
aura, It was never the true spirit 
of the man that was attracted to 
the séance room, but only the shell 
drawn by certain strong terrestrial 
affinities. 

"For certain psycho-magnetic 
reasons," said Madame Blavatsky, 
"the shells of those spirits who love 
us best will not, with a few excep- 
tions, approach us." 

Scepticism and abuse were heap- 
ed upon her when she said she had 
caused the appearance of people 
she had known ; that they were not 
true spirits, but only the precipita- 
tion in the medium's aura of a 
manifestation she willed to appear. 
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The exercise of her will in the pro- 
duction of psychic phenomena was 
a development of H. P. B.'s ma- 
turer years. А natural mediumship 
had been hers since birth. As a 
child she frequently saw in the 
astral form the Great Being who 
watched over her. She came to re- 
gard Him as her guardian angel, 
who never failed to protect her in 
times of danger. 


FOUNDING THE SOCIETY 


As a girl Helena paid a visit to 
London with her father. One day 
on the streets of the great city she 
came face to face with a tall Hindu 
accompanied by some Indian prin- 
ces. She instantly recognized the 
protector and guide she had seen 
so many times in the astral form. 
The next day she met her Teacher 
again in a quiet park, and there he 
outlined her life work. After some 
deliberation—for the difficulties 
promised to be great—she agreed 
to undertake to re-proclaim to the 
world the Ancient Wisdom, which 
had been hidden in a few secret 
cults since the Middle Ages. Three 
years' preparation in India was nec- 
essary before she undertook this 
work, and Helena soon left London 
for her instructions under the Indian 
adepts. 

With the guidance of these 
teachers, H. P. Blavatsky later 
came to America to find Н. S. Ol- 
cott at the Eddy séances, to in- 
struct him in the significance of the 
manifestations, and later, with him 
as co-worker, to found The Theo- 
sophical Society in New York City. 


WRITING THE GREAT BOOKS 


In the apartments which they 
took on Forty-seventh Street, New 
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York City, most amazing phenom- 
ena are recorded. The library, 
which Colonel Olcott and Madame 
Blavatsky shared, was called the 
“Т атазегу.” This room witnessed 
many strange manifestations, for it 
was here that Madame Blavatsky be- 
gan the stupendous task of writing 
Isis Unveiled. Without her remark- 
able mediumistic power the writing 
of this book would have been an 
impossibility. All she had for phys- 
ical reference were a few miscel- 
laneous volumes. In spite of this, 
H.P.B. drew upon all the great 
teachings of religion, science and 
philosophy of the past ages in the 
composition of the book. She saw 
these references clearly in the astral 
light. A curious fact noted by those 
who helped with copying and edit- 
ing the book, was that page and 
number reference would often be 
reversed, as though she had seen 
them reflected in a mirror. 


Later, when H.P.B. was writing 
The Secret Doctrine, she used the 
same method of looking into the 
astral light for her material. This 
was evidently a great strain on her, 
for her inner guides thought it wise 
to change the method. In a letter 
to A. P. Sinnett, Madame Blavatsky 
wrote : 

“Master finds it too difficult for 
me to be looking consciously into 
the astral light for my S.D., and so 
it is now about a fortnight I am 
made to see all I have to as through 
my dream. I see large and long 
rolls of paper on which things are 
written, and I recollect them. Thus 
all the patriarchs from Adam to 
Noah were given to me to see— 
parallel with the Rsis ; and in the 
middle between them, the meaning 
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of their symbols—or personifica- 
tions." 

Whenever H.P.B. was worried 
or annoyed by the numerous perse- 
cutions that came as a result of her 
unusual powers, she found it diffi- 
cult to transcribe what she saw on 
higher planes. When she was in 
Europe working on The Secret Doc- 
trine the Countess Wachtmeister 
came to her aid and copied page 
after page of the manuscript. In 
her Reminiscences of H.P.B. the 
Countess repeated this explanation 
given her by H.P.B. concerning 
her method of composition : 

"Scene after scene passes before 
me like the successive pictures of 
a diorama, or if I need a reference 
or information from some book, I 
fix my mind intently, and the 
astral counterpart of the book ap- 
pears, and from it I take what I 
need. The more perfectly my mind 
is freed from distractions and mor- 
tifications, the more energy and 
intentness it possesses, the more 
easily I can do this; but today, 
after all the vexations I have under- 
gone . . . I could not concentrate 
properly, and each time I tried I 
got the quotations all wrong. 
Master says it is right now, so let 
us go in and have some tea." 

H.P.B. could command the help 
of elementals to do her bidding in 
many amusing and trivial things. 
Visitors have seen her slippers glide 
to her across the floor, without any 
visible motive power. She picked 
messages out of the air, and was 
even said to materialize fruit. 

It was during the days spent in 
the Lamasery in New York that 
the letters began to arrive and the 
Indian Mahatmas to materialize. 
The letters were to bring upon 
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Madame Blavatsky the condemna- 
tion of a sceptical world, and later 
in India led to an investigation by 
the British Society for Psychical 
Research. 


THE MASTER’S VISIT 


Colonel Olcott gives the following 
description of his first contact witha 
Master, which occurred in the heart 
of New York City: 

“Т was quietly reading, with all 
my attention centred on my book. 
Nothing in the evening’s incidents 
had prepared me for seeing an adept 
in his astral body; I had not wished 
for it, tried to conjure it up in my 
fancy, or in the least expected it. 
All at once, as I read, with my 
shoulder a little turned from the 
door, there came a gleam of some- 
thing white in the right-hand corner 
of my right eye; I turned my head, 
dropped my book in astonishment, 
and saw towering above me in his 
great stature an Oriental clad in 
white garments, and wearing a head- 
‚ cloth or turban of amber-striped 
fabric, hand-embroidered in yellow 
floss silk. Long raven hair hung 
from under his turban to the 
shoulders; his black beard, parted 
vertically on the chin in the Rajput 
fashion, was twisted at the ends and 
carried over the ears ; his eyes were 
alive with soul-fire; eyes which 
were at once benignant and piercing 
in glance; the eyes of a mentor and 
judge, but softened by the love of 
a father who gazed on a son need- 
ing counsel and guidance. 

“Не was so grand a man, so 
imbued with the majesty of moral 
strength, so luminously spiritual, 
so evidently above average human- 
ity, that I felt abashed in his pres- 
ence, and bowed my head and bent 
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my knee as one does before a god 
or godlike personage. A hand was 
lightly laid on my head, a sweet 
though strong voice bade me be 
seated, and when I raised my eyes, 
the Presence was seated in the other 
chair beyond the table.” 

The visitor then told him he had 
come in his hour of need. He ex- 
plained the importance of the work 
he and H.P.B. were to do together, 
and many things which Olcott was 
not allowed to repeat. Then sud- 
denly there came into Olcott's mind 
this question : 

"What if this be but hallucina- 
tion; what if H.P.B. has cast a 
hypnotic glamour over me? I wish 
I had some tangible object to prove 
to me that he has really been here, 
something that I might handle after 
he is gone." 

The Master smiled kindly, read- 
ing his thoughts, and soon after left 
him alone, but on the table he also 
left physical proof of his visit in the 
form of his amber-striped turban. 
The Colonel then rushed to tell 
H.P.B. of his wonderful experience, 
and she was delighted that her co- 
worker had made direct contact 
with the teachers she had known 
for so many years. 


OTHER MARVELS 


Some reporters from the New 
York World went to inquire about 
the wonders that were happening 
at the Forty-seventh Street study, 
and eight or ten of them saw one 
of the adept brothers pass by the 
second story window. Other mar- 
vels manifested for them, all of 
which were reported in the World 
article. Later, in writing of all this 
in his Hints on Esoteric Theos- 
ophy, Н. S. Olcott said: 
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“But this, it may be said, was 
all an illusion ; that is the trouble 
with the whole matter; everything 
of the kind seen by one person is a 
delusion, if not a lie, to those who 
did not see it. Each must see for 
himself, and can alone convince 
himself. 


“My teachers have always told 
me that the danger of giving the 
world complete assurance of their 
existence is so great, by reason 
of the low spiritual tone of society, 
and the ruthless selfishness with 
which it would seek to drag them 
from their seclusion, that it is better 
to tell only so much as will excite 
the curiosity and stimulate the zeal 
of the worthy minority of meta- 
physical students." 


Between June and August 1875, 
Colonel Olcottreceived many letters 
from those Masters whom he had 
contacted on the astral plane. Most 
of those letters are now in the 
archives of The Theosophical So- 
ciety at Adyar, India. H. P. Blavat- 
sky and other advanced students 
were also recipients of letters from 
these teachers. Some of them were 
precipitated astrally, others came 
through the mail, and a few were 
delivered by messengers of the 
Egyptian and Indian adepts. 


Later the Society for Psychical 
Research of England accused 
Madame Blavatsky of forging these 
letters, but their investigation was 
superficial, and their judgment 
based on false evidence. Numerous 
letters were precipitated or delivered 
to various members of this band of 
occult students when H.P.B. was 
thousands of miles away. 


The first letter ever to be received 
was delivered to Helena Blavatsky's 
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aunt in 1870 when Madame Fadéef 
was very worried over the long 
absence of her niece. This was 
during the period when H.P.B. 
was being put through her prepara- 
tory training in India, and the letter 
was written by one of the Masters 
to assure Madame Fadéef that her 
niece was alive and well. At the 
time of the S. P. R. investigation, 
that letter was in Russia, but has 
since been translated and pub- 
lished in Letters from the Masters 
of the Wisdom. The archives of The 
Theosophical Society have many 
of these original letters, revealing 
six different handwritings, from the 
adepts. H.P.B. would have had 
quite a job, in the midst of the great 
pressure of all her other work, to 
have devised six types of writing 
to perpetrate a forgery. 

After Madame Blavatsky and 
Colonel Olcott left America, they 
went to India and later attracted 
the attention of some very promi- 
nent people on the European con- 
tinent and in England. F. W. Н. 
Myers, member of the London So- 
ciety for Psychical Research, was 
convinced of the genuineness of the 
phenomena produced by H.P.B., 
but later the society sent Mr. Hodg- 
son out to India to make an in- 
vestigation and report. 


THE ACCUSATIONS 


Hodgson never took the attitude 
of a true investigator, but rather of 
a sceptic in search of fraud, and so 
fell an easy prey to the revenge 
scheme of the Coulombs. Madame 
Blavatsky had incurred the hatred 
of this couple, when they were dis- 
missed from their positions at The 
Society's headquarters, where he 
had been employed as general handy 
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man, and she аз house-keeper. They 
had caused much trouble by their 
dishonest burrowing and prying into 
people’s letters and affairs. 


Before leaving, however, and dur- 
ing an absence of Madame Blavat- 
sky from her apartments, Coulomb 
built into her rooms a series of slid- 
ing panels, traps and holes, all de- 
vised to try to show up Madame 
Blavatsky’s phenomena as fraud. 
The whole thing was so crudely done 
that the members, on finding it, were 
rather amused, never dreaming what 
condemnation it was to bring on 
their beloved leader. But when 
Hodgson, from the S. P. R., arrived, 
he could not be convinced that these 
clumsy devices had not been in the 
apartment when Madame Blavat- 
sky left. 


Not satisfied with prejudicing the 
S. P. R. the Coulombs tried to con- 
vince the authorities that Madame 
Blavatsky was conspiring against 
the government, and also turned 
over to the missionaries some 
fraudulent letters, purported to have 
been written by H.P.B. Had Hodg- 
son taken the pains to study those 
letters alone, he would have seen 
through the revenge of the Coul- 
ombs, for the letters were those of 
an illiterate person, bearing no com- 
parison at all to Madame Blavat- 
sky's brilliant style of writing. The 
letters confessed to a number of 
frauds, which no charlatan would 
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have admitted in writing, and then 
incurred the hatred of the recipient. 
Hodgson's unfavourable report 
was made to the British Society for 
Psychical Research without giving 
Madame Blavatsky a chance to be 
heard or defend herself. It wasa 
one-man report, based on an in- 
vestigation carried on as anamateur 
detective would have done it. 


THE VINDICATION 

Though this biassed investigation 
brought a temporary loss of faith 
among some of her followers, it but 
strengthened the loyalty of those 
who believed in her. The great 
literature which she producedstands 
today a noble monument to this 
Russian woman through whom such 
strange forces manifested and by 
whom the Ancient Wisdom has been 
given to the world. Her books alone 
should be sufficient proof of the 
genuineness of her power to func- 
tion in planes beyond the physical. 
She never claimed that they were 
her creations, but knowledge and in- 
formation poured through her from 
her Indian teachers. Every year, 
more and more of the occult state- 
ments in these books are being veri- 
fied by modern scientists and med- 
ical doctors as their researches bring 
them into knowledge which she re- 
ceived occultly years ago. In time 
this much maligned noblewoman 
will be justified before all sincere 
researchers. 


Materialism was to meet its 


Waterloo and the new reign of spiritual high thinking was to be 
ushered in through the agency of our Society. 
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thought of their House. It was a 
vivid thing in their lives. It was 


their Club; the “Olympians” were 
kept out—that is, we, the grown-ups, 
who have been rightly shown up 
and denounced for our absence of 
imagination by Kenneth Grahame 
in his books, specially The Golden 
Age—and so a child could there sit 
in a corner with a book and dream, 
or dress himself as a Red Indian or 
a Pirate, or take a mechanical toy to 
pieces and put it together again, and 
do all kinds of w2-Olympian things. 
The little tots went there, or were 
takenthere,and given into thecharge 
of a matron, happily enough but as 
a matter of course; but boys and 
girls of twelve and thirteen looked 
forward to their hours in the Play- 
house as we might to an exciting 
holiday. A boy would come home 
from school, swallow a mouthful of 
food, and then rush out to the Play- 
house as though there the welfare 
of the world was at stake; and 
indeed it was at stake, for him, in 
working out some thought he had 
had during the day. 

Music was not forgotten, but the 
elders played with the children 
through music. They would give 
a musical phrase, and get others 
from the children, and then see how 
all could be fitted in to make a 
tune. Sometimes unexpectedly the 
result would be different from what 
was planned; a merry tune would 
turn itself round to be solemn, in- 
sisting on a change of time and 
rhythm. That was a part of the 
game. There were too some elders 
who helped the children to write 
poetry. They would take the lines 
which a child began, and here and 
there change them slightly to give 
a different rhythm or stress to im- 
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prove matters. Some children felt 
that they had to write verse. One 
part of the game was that when 
they began to write serious verse it 
would insist on being funny, or 
funny verse would turn out to be 
solemn. The child’s lively imag- 
ination was doing magic to the 
lines. 

There were too drawing and 
modelling, but not as lessons. The 
child was left alone to follow the 
bent of his imagination; the elder 
was ready to co-operate, but both 
looked upon their creations as play. 
Some children were keen on writing 
stories. An elder was there to listen 
with lively interest, and by clever 
questioning to lead the child on to 
improvements and additions. The 
children realized the art which lay 
in music, painting, poetry, and so 
on, by having that art suggested to 
them through Play. 

This was my dream; I woke up 
throbbing with it. Any time now, 
years after the dream, that I dwell 
upon it, more and more elements 
of this future “Children’s Play- 
house" weave themselves into my 
imagination. And I like to dwell 
on it, because the world is slowly 
awakening to sweetness and light, 
and I think the children will soon 
come to their own. If every ward 
and suburb of every city could have 
a "Children's Playhouse,” within 
two generations we could close 
most of our prisons ; we now expect 
grown-ups to play the róle of men 
and women, as ideal citizens, when 
they have not had their chance of 
playing their róle as boys and girls. 
In our schemes of civic training we 
put the cart before the horse, and 
then deplore that we make no head- 
way, and that human nature is not 
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better. Let us give what the child- 
ren want above all things, next to 
healthy bodies, and that is Play ; 
let us with our wiser heads guide 
their Play energies ; let us organize 
ourselves a little for their benefit ; 
and then we shall find that human 
nature is divine nature and not less, 
and that in the happy vitality and 
the bright smile of a child we can 
see something of a Divine Child 
who once lay in a manger and later 
played with other children, mak- 
ing those clay birds and sparrows 
which, when he commanded them, 
took wing, and flew. 


THE DREAM COME TRUE! 


I wrote my dream as an article 
in The Herald of the Star in De- 
cember 1915. Last year [1936], in 
Australia, іп а broadcast, I expanded 
the article, to the form in which it 
is now. And the dream is beginning 
to come true! And in the most un- 
likely of places—so one thought 
once—Russia. 
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This year [1937] the London 
Times sent a special correspondent 
to Russia. In his report appears the 
following : 


Perhaps the most remarkable de- 
velopment in civic training has been 
that of the “Palaces of Pioneers” in the 
cities. The Pioneers are a vast All- 
Union organization of youngsters of 
both sexes between eight years and 
puberty, which runs vast camps for 
children during the holidays and looks 
after a great deal of their leisure gener- 
ally. The “Palaces of Pioneers" are 
large buildings devoted to the hobbies 
and interests of:children. Any Pioneer 
with a special interest, music, painting, 
motor-cars, aeroplanes, wireless, car- 
pentry, ships, tramways, pond life, 
geology, may go to the palace and make 
himself at home in the room devoted to 
his special interest. Each room is super- 
vised by a youngster who knows most 
about the subject in question. Once or 
twice a week lectures are given by adults 
to the various sections, and prizes are 
offered for the best hobby work. 


The joy of freedom is so great to a child —A.B. 


THE RESERVOIR OF BLESSING 


AS members of The Theosoph- 

ical Society we can awaken 
and harness our individual powers 
to the re-creation of the world. We 
must distil our Theosophical knowl- 
edge, making attar of it for the pur- 
pose of awakening and of refining 
our individual consciences, and of 
stirring not only these but no less 
the conscience of our faith, of our 
nation, indeed of the world. These 
awakened powers, no longer being 
in the subconscious, can be utilized 
every moment of the day where 
their services are needed. One of 
these powers is to be able deliber- 
ately to invoke the blessing of our 
Masters, and the blessing of our 
Higher Selves, upon all to whom 
the blessing will be fructifying, and 
especially on all to whom we owe 
a measure of our ease and of our 
happiness. This is well worth do- 
ing, for such blessing stirs the soul 
in those to whom it comes and 
gives them a strength not only to 
live more peaceful and happier 
lives, but also to take part in the 
outpouring and blessing which 
comes to the world from all who 
are of goodwill. 

We have a right by virtue of our 
membership of Their Society to in- 
voke the blessing of our two great 
Teachers, its Founders. Did not an 
Elder Brother say: “There is not 
one single member of The Society 
without a link with Us, or whose 
help We do not need. Have We 
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not chosen each one of you because 
We need you ?” We have no right 
to invoke Their blessing for our- 
selves at any time, but for those 
who are in need of blessing, and for 
those who have helped us, whether 
they are now helping us or not. 

In this practice, which is slightly 
different from the Guardian Wall 
of Will) let us not penalize this 
blessing by directing it. Simply 
let the blessing go, let it stream forth 
from us, for if it is not stamped to 
go to some particular place or per- 
son, it enters the Reservoir of Bless- 
ing upon which the Masters are 
constantly drawing. There can be 
nothing more splendid than to know 
that we are helping to fill that 
reservoir of blessing upon which the 
Masters are drawing, as well as up- 
on Their own almost inexhaustible 
resources. 

When the spirit moves you, and 
your desire is great to help the world, 
you can always begin by invoking 
the blessing of our Elder Brethren 
upon all who are in need. This is 
a specific direction of the blessing. 
But, as I have already said, while 
some of your power may be thus 
disposed, most of it may be placed 
at the disposal of the Masters, so 
that They may either use it as it 
streams forth, or allow it to pour 
into the great Reservoir. It can- 
not be lost. It must be cherished. 
То think that They can use our 
humble blessing is very much more 

! See recent publication under this title. 
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delightful and encouraging than to 
feel that we can use it ourselves. 
They can give it a tone, an atmo- 
sphere, a fragrance, a power which 
we certainly do not yet have at our 
disposal. 

We must not forget in reverence 
and gratitude to think constantly 
of those who have been of service 
to us in any way. Upon them, 
indeed, should the blessing of our 
reverence and gratitude be poured. 
As to the form in which this should 
be done, it is of little importance. I 
am not thinking of the form but of 
the spirit. We may send the bless- 
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ing directly. We may invoke the 
blessing of God. We may invoke 
the blessing of the two great 
Teachers who gave Theosophy and 
The Theosophical Society to the 
world. We may invoke the blessing 
of the Teacher to whom we are 
especially attached. Whoever or 
whatever may be invoked, beautiful 
healing will come to the individual 
concerned. 


Many of us at the present time 
are using a special invocation in 
connection with the world situation. 
It is as follows : 


O POWERS OF LOVE 


We pledge to You our faithfulness, knowing 
that only Love can redeem the world. 


We invoke Your Blessing upon all who strive 


to serve You. 


We invoke Your Blessing upon all who are 
enduring cruelty, that they may discover their 
enfoldment in Your Love even in their misery. 


We invoke Your Blessing upon all who are 
inflicting cruelty, that they may be moved to 
return to You and serve You. 


THE JEWISH PEOPLE 


LTHOUGH undesired by 
them, attention is again fo- 
cussed upon the Jewish people, in 
themselves but a minute section of 
humanity. Much could be written 
as to whether the Jews form part of 
a race, religious sect, or merely a 
small minority everywhere, separate 
from their neighbours in some as- 
pects of life, yet united with them 
in others. 

Amidst all the misunderstandings 

so current in these times, it is doubt- 
ful if there exists anywhere a greater 
lack of apprehension of what con- 
stitutes a Jew, or as to what is his 
outlook. Having been born into a 
Jewish family in this incarnation, 
perhaps I can serve Truth no better 
than by making clear some lesser- 
known facts. 

During the last few centuries there 
have been two main branches of 
Jewish genealogy, known as Sep- 
hardim and Aschkenazim. The Sep- 
hardim originated from and live in 
the Mediterranean countries, prin- 
cipally Egypt, Syria, Arabia, North- 
ern Africa, and Spain and Portugal 
after the Inquisition. The Asch- 
kenazim have predominated in Cen- 
tral Europe, Poland and Russia. 
Both these branches have sent out 
smaller branches at various times 
owing to persecutions on the one 
hand, and genuine business or family 
migrations on the other. The Brit- 
ish Empire and the Americas have 
received these offshoots, which like 
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those of the Indian banyan tree 
have taken root everywhere. 

Partly owing to natural assimila- 
tion of the characteristics of the na- 
tions and races around them, these 
offshoots have tended to lose some- 
thing of the specifically Jewish 
strain, both in religious, social and 
political matters. Only within more 
recent years have the Aschkenazim 
and Sephardim intermingled or in- 
termarried. It is quite possible that 
statistics, if available, might show 
that at one time more inter-racial 
marriages were entered into than 
between these two branches. 

The differences between the two 
groups arose not so much from 
variations in religious ritual or in- 
terpretation as from a slight differ- 
ence in Hebrew pronunciation. This 
finds a suitable parallel in High and 
Low German, the Highlands and 
Lowlands of Scotland, or ancient 
and modern Greek. 

The Sephardic pronunciation has 
always been considered the more 
classical; it was adopted by the 
English universities, and has al- 
ways been and still is being used 
in Palestine. Although myself Sep- 
hardic I have felt that the differ- 
ence existing between the two pro- 
nunciations—they cannot be termed 
dialects—cannot affect sincerity of 
prayer. Yet from the Theosophical 
viewpoint of mantras, perhaps the 
Aschkenazic is less effective than 


the Sephardic. 
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From time to time there were 
many inter-racial marriages, parti- 
cularly in Central Europe. It is 
rather difficult for me to accept the 
opinion of a contributor to THE 
THEOSOPHIST who, some months 
ago, suggested that the recent per- 
secutions are due to the Jews hav- 
ing refused to intermarry with other 
nations [because of the Laws given 
by the Мапи] at the inception of 
the race. It is scarcely logical to 
persecute people because they have 
not intermarried and also because 
they have intermarried. 

I also find it difficult to attribute 
the present troubles to the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. 
In the first place the Old Testa- 
ment is full of narratives of strain 
and stress, especially the sojourn in 
and exodus from Egypt. Secondly, 
many other religious minorities, in- 
cluding Catholics, are also suffering 
persecution today. 

If the main purpose of Christian 
teaching is enshrined in the com- 
mands to bear one another’s bur- 
dens, and to "love thy neighbour as 
thyself," surely no fair-minded per- 
son can deny that Jewish people 
have been fully tested in that direc- 
tion. What will be the verdict of 
future historians on the attitude of 
the present-day world to Theosophy 
in general and Krishnamurti in 
particular ? Will history have a dif- 
ferent record to unfold? Let us 
hope so. 

To evolutionists and students of 
Rounds and Races, it may appear 
quite feasible that if the Jewish 
race is the Race of Suffering, then 
all souls must pass through it at 
some time or other of their evolu- 
tion. Would the Law of Karma 
find its fulfilment by the persecutors 
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being born into the race possibly to 
be persecuted in their turn, or to 
realize more fully what it means to 
be born into a Jewish environment ? 
Perhaps also the persecuted reincar- 
nate and become the sympathizers 
with other persecuted souls. 

The student of comparative re- 
ligion may find something in com- 
mon between Judaism and Buddh- 
ism. Dharma has, I think, a great 
affinity with the Hebrew word 
Mitzvah, which is derived from a 
root meaning “to command," and 
covers every religious precept con- 
ceivedas "duty." А strictly orthodox 
Jew does all his actions as a Mitz- 
vah, and they are regarded as 
therefore beneficial to himself and 
others. Thus a Mitzvah, like Dhar- 
ma, carries its own reaction. There 
are today very wide differences be- 
tween the strictly orthodox Jew and 
the unorthodox. It is not my pur- 
pose here to appraise either. How- 
ever, I mention the idea of Mitzvah 
to show that behind all Jewish re- 
ligious teaching there is an occult 
truth. 

What of the future? Both Dr. 
Annie Besant and Dr. Arundalehave 
definitely stated their opinion that 
"Israel's destiny is yet to be ful- 
filled.” In the words of the poet, 
then, “the best is yet to be." As of 
old, following the example of the 
great Hebrew prophets, they sound 
the key-note of Hope amidst the 
clashing discords. 

What happens to Longfellow's 
thoughts expressed in the poem on 
“The Jewish Cemetery at New- 
port" ? 

But ah, what once has been shall 
be no more! 
The groaning earth in travail and 
in pain 
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Brings forth its races but does not 
restore ; 
And the dead nations never rise 
again. 
Was Browning any nearer the 
truth ? 
O tribe of the wandering footand 
weary breast, 
When wilt thou flee away and 
be at rest ? 


Ghetto ? Diaspora ? Confined in 
limited areas or dispersed far and 
wide over earth’s wide spaces ? Is 
Jewry buta microcosmic reflection of 
Monadic involution and evolution ? 
Is the future to hold further merci- 
less persecutions by races yet un- 
born, or is the journey ended for 
this Manvantara at least? Will 
Britain, believed by British-Israel- 
ites to be the home of the Lost 
Tribes, succeed in establishing in 
Palestine a National Home Centre 


There is no such thing as isolation. 
Nothing can live alone, whether a grain of dust or a royal diamond, 
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where Jews canlive side by side 
with their half-brothers the Arabs ? 
What a paradox is evident today ! 
Judaism, the Mother, gives to the 
world two religions, Christianity and 
Islam, and some of the professed 
followers of both turn on herself. 

The fairest flowers in English gar- 
dens havetheir origin in the wild flow- 
ers of the countryside. Who knows 
but that by God’s graceand guidance 
the people of Israel may not one 
day become the fairest and loveliest 
of the flowers of humanity ? Then 
instead of ejecting them from their 
shores, nations will welcome them 
and greet them joyously. 

Happy indeed in that day will all 
those nations be that now extend to 
the race in general, and to the pres- 
ent individual sufferers in partic- 
ular, the tokens of human Brother- 
hood and friendliness. 


There is no such thing as independ- 


whether a humble weed or a noble tree, whether the smallest insect or 
the most majestic animal, whether an atom or a person, whether a race 
or a kingdom of nature, whether a faith or a nation, whether a world ora 


star. 
receiving and by giving. 


Let each individual take heed of these great Truths of Life. 


In each is Life individual and Life universal. 


And each lives by 


Let each 


faith know that it is alive only as it gives to other faiths and receives 


from other faiths. 


Let each nation know that it cannot live in isolation 
or independence, but only in comradeship with other nations. 


Let every 


race know its need of other races and the need of other races for it. 
Death comes in the wake of all that makes for isolation and independ- 


ence. 


work—“ Together . . . Differently.” 


The motto of Life is, as I have chosen to be the spirit of my 


All persecution, all tyranny, all oppression, all demand for isolation, 
belongs to dying and not to living. The indifference of the world as a whole 
to activities which emphasize comradeship, as, for example, the League 
of Nations, is a sign of decay. And do we not see the world decaying 
under our very eyes? Let those of us who know be awake, alive, and eager 
for the spread of Life, eager for that Togetherness the very wealth of which 


is the diversity which composes it. 
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BROTHERHOOD AND RACIALISM’ 


ЧЕНЕ First Object of The Theo- 
sophical Society is to estab- 
lish anucleus of Universal Brother- 
hood without distinction of race, 
creed, sex, caste or colour. Ifitcan 
be shown that such brotherhood is 
impossible, the teachings of Theos- 
ophy will crumble at their base and 
The Society will have no more to do 
than to dissolveitself. It is therefore 
not without interest to scrutinize con- 
temporary events and certain ideol- 
ogies, in order to see whether these 
destroy the Theosophical thesis. 

We know that certain totalitarian 
regimes affirm the superiority of one 
race, the Aryan. In order to main- 
tain the purity of this race any 
measure is permissible against any 
other race, or any race said to be 
different. An encyclical by the late 
Pope to German Catholics entitled 
Mit Brennender Sorge(‘‘With Burn- 
ing Anxiety”), dated 14th March 
1937, rigorously protests against 
these theories. 

More recently,on 13th April 1938, 
the Council of Roman Catholic 
Seminaries and Universities ог- 
dered the ecclesiastical education 
authorities all the world over to re- 
cord this disapproval of the present 
racial theories. This encyclical enu- 
merates the principal current racial 
propositions. 

Let us mention two or three of 
these here : 

1. The races of mankind with 
their natural and immutable charac- 
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teristics are so widely different that 
the lowest of them is further re- 
moved from the highest than from 
the animal kingdom. 


2. Itisessential to cultivate the 
vigour of a race and to conserve 
the purity of its blood ; any measure 
conducive to this end is honourable 
and permissible. 


3. All intellectual and moral 
qualities of man are derivedfrom the 
blood, in which reside the charac- 
teristics of a race. 


4. Man exists only by the State 
and for the State; any rights he 
possesses are only derived through 
concessions made by the State. 


The theory of the superiority of 
the Aryan Race goes back, as we 
know, to Gobineau (“Essay on the 
Inequality of the Races of Man- 
kind"), to Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain, and to the German Treit- 
schke, a contemporary of Bismarck. 
At first a biological justification for 
this idea was sought in cranial 
measurements. Aryans were doli- 
chocephalic blonds and the others 
were brachycephalic and dark. 
However, this simple division could 
not withstand the searchlight of 
fact, and great Germans were re- 
vealed to be shamefully and in- 
tensely brachycephalic ! 

Then it was attempted to found 
the theory on the composition of 
the blood. There were four types 
of blood, classified under the letters 


! Translated from L’Action Théosophique. 
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O, A, B, and AB. Group A was 
that of the Aryans. Unfortunately, 
however, it was found that only 40% 
of the Germans belonged to this 
type, and—what was worse—68 of 
the 89 monkeys that were exam- 
ined for blood composition, also be- 
longed to this same group A ! 

The biological foundations for 
racialism have shown themselves to 
be somewhat frail. This ought to 
give us courage not to abandon our 
First Object, which I persist in call- 
ing "dynamic," to use a word much 
in fashion at the present time. 

Universal Brotherhood as pro- 
claimed by Theosophy is, after all, 
no more than the material and so- 
cial application of a very high meta- 
physical law—the Law of Unity. 
According to Vedantin philosophy, 
whence Theosophy derives its in- 
spiration, aSupreme Unity, guessed 
at though not understood, exists 
behind the infinite multiplicity of 
phenomena. Ona finesummer day, 
watch the sea break into an infin- 
itude of spray and wavelets on the 
shore. Each wavelet has its own 
sparkling form, but all these bril- 
liant points of light are nothing but 
the numerous reflections of one 
source—the Sun shining in the 
heavens. 

In the same way all these appar- 
ently separated existences, humble 
or sublime, are merely reflections 
of the One Source of all Life. 

Let us call this One Source the 
“Supreme Law,” if we have the 
scientific temperament ; or “Сод” 
if we are devotionally inclined ; the 
name matters little, the Reality is 
allthat matters. Having our exist- 
ence in this Basic Unity, how then 
can we tear away the one from the 
other? In doing so, should we not 
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hurt ourselves? How can we not 
love our neighbour, whatever his 
race? Hating him, should we not 
be hating ourselves ? 

This Law of Unity has a double 
application, which I can only hint 
at here, to come back to it another 
time: the Law of Correspondences 
and the Law of Sacrifice. 

The Law of Correspondences en- 
ables us to reconcile the infinitely 
great with the infinitely small, the 
concrete with the abstract, the mat- 
erial with the spiritual; it enables 
us to see in ourselves, in our small 
personalities, the fleeting symbols 
of that which we are in reality— 
Gods-in-the-becoming. 

'The Law of Sacrifice is the Law 
of Creation. If Unity did not ac- 
quiesce in division, if the One did 
not consent to become multiplicity, 
if Spirit refused to bury itself in 
matter, no form could ever have 
emerged in the ишуегзе—“Ехсерё 
a grain of wheat fall into the earth 
and die, it abideth by itself alone ; 
but if it die, it beareth much fruit." 
Or as Iwan Gilkin has said in his 
Prometheus, when the one became 
the many, He broke up his Being, 
and unity in a thousand aspects 
disappeared. 

But that is merely a passing 
dream ; unique Reality always re- 
mains eternal Unity. 

Shall weaccept the Law of Unity, 
which is at the same time the Law 
of Love and the Law of Creation ? 
Or do we prefer to clothe ourselves 
in some so-called racial superiority ? 
Shall we penetrate intosouls through 
friendship, or dominate bodies by 
force ? 

We have the choice; and the 
poet has referred to the choice 
which is brief, but is for eternity. 


THE MYSTERY-TRADITION 


OUR RACE 


ERTAIN words have recently 
become popularized among 
us, which but a short time ago were 
known only to the student or the 
scholar ; such a word, for instance, 
as Psychism, with its various deri- 
vations, psycho-analysis, psycho- 
therapy, and so forth; or the word 
Mysticism, still under a small cloud 
of misapprehension, but beginning 
to be understood in its original 
meaning of secret because sacred 
lore; or such а word as Mystery- 
Tradition, the knowledge of many 
ages and many races transmitted 
to the men and women of today. 
. . . And if we turn to our diction- 
aries we shall discover in their ety- 
mology at least a hint of their real 
significance : for neither mystery nor 
mysticism is derived from mist, nor 
yet from mystification, despite the 
cherished opinion of many people 
who should know better. 


THE ORIGIN AND MEANING 


The origin of both words, mystery 
and mysticism, is to be found in 
the Greek word muein, which means 
to close, to seal; and the derived 
word mysterion implies an initia- 
tion—mystes was the initiate—and 
Initiation, as it was understood in 
antiquity, was the crowning mo- 
ment of years of purification, years 
of preparation for the final illu- 
mination. 

As for the word Tradition, it is 
derived from two Latin words: 
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trans, over; and dare, to give; there- 
fore fo give over, or—to quote once 
more thedictionary—itis "the band- 
ing down of opinions or practices to 
posterity, unwritten." 

The word dare is especially to be 
noted, for it tells us that tradition, 
unlike the Scriptures, is an oral 
teaching, a knowledge transmitted 
by word of mouth from master to 
pupil, from hierophant to initiate, 
or candidate for Initiation. Itgives 
us a key therefore, as mysterion gave 
us its key, to the true meaning of a 
mystery-tradition : It is a statement 
of doctrines, or practices, or inner 
experiences, far too sacred to be com- 
municated to the unpurified and un- 
prepared, and for this simple rea- 
son that the mystery-tradition deals 
chiefly with the powers latent in 
man, the powers of his own potential 
Divinity; and to place such knowl- 
edge into unworthy hands is an act 
of folly bordering upon madness. 
"Give not holy things to the dogs, 
neither cast ye your pearls before 
swine," is the injunction of all the 
Masters of the Wisdom, all the 
great Initiates, all the true Initi- 
ators. And so we find that in all 
the great religions of the past a line 
of sharp demarcation was drawn 
between sacred and profane lore, 
between the teaching given in the 
outer court of the temples—rules 
of good conduct, simple morality, 
a code of ethics which all could 
understand and many were able 
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to follow—and the teaching given 
“within the house,” the sermon 
delivered “upon the mount,” the 
way of wisdom leading to perfect 
bliss, revealed by those who had 
themselves trodden that path, the 
perfected men of our humanity. 

The knowledge was hidden, yet 
was it also revealed in the universal 
language of symbolism andallegory. 
It was given out in ancient myths, 
in the legends and folklore of the 
nations, in the games and fairy 
stories that amused the childhood 
of the race. The drama of the hu- 
man soul, central theme of all mys- 
tery-tradition, was veiled in the 
story of Cinderella, of the Sleeping 
Beauty, of the lost Princess, as it 
was veiled in the rituals of Osiris, 
of Koré, of Attis, as it was veiled 
in Christian days in the parable of 
the Prodigal Son, in the myth of 
Gnostic Sophia, or the hymn of 
the Robe of Glory. 


GREAT AND SIMPLE 


The heart of this mystery-tradi- 
tion is so simple that a child can 
understand it, so direct that it can 
be summarized—as it was in the 
formula of ancient Egypt—in nine 
words: The Light is within you: 
let that Light shine ! 

In its bare outlines it was the 
religion of primitive man, revealed 
to him by those Holy Ones who 
incarnated on our earth to teach 
and to guide its infant humanities, 
the founders of all the great civil- 
izations, priestly Kings and inspired 
Law-givers, often worshipped as 
gods or demi-gods by the earlier 
races, still known among us today 
as the Masters of the Wisdom of 
God. With the help of the signs 
and symbols best suited to each 
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nation, they struck, amid the dis- 
cords of small bewildered personal- 
ities, the keynote of the God im- 
manent in man, in all that lives: 
I am the Self, seated in the heart 
of every creature. . . 

A child can understand it, yet 
the world’s most profound philos- 
ophies are based upon it. The 
Vedanta, withallitsderivedsystems, 
has only this one foundation : All is 
One, all is God, One Life in myriad 
forms of life, One Consciousness 
in innumerable gradations, from 
the rudimentary sentiency of 
the vegetable world to the self- 
consciousness of man, the God-con- 
sciousness of Those greater than 
man; one vast rhythm pulsating 
throughout the universe, unifying 
all in its resistless sway; one in- 
finite chain of life, reaching from 
the atom to the star. Diffused in 
space, we call it latent, creative 
energy ; individualized in man, it 
becomes the human soul; in the 
animal it is the dawn of intelligence 
and devotion; in the dust at our 
feet we see its broken fragments ; 
we feel its movement in the wind, 
its stirring in our own questing 
minds: for it is both far and near, 
visible and invisible, active and pas- 
sive, simple and complex ; in brief, 
it is the All, the everlasting Divine 
Life wherein we live and move and 
have our being. . . . “Some call it 
Evolution and others call it God.” 


ONE LIVING RELIGION 


This one mystery-tradition, this 
one living religion, at first revealed 
to man from without, is ever re- 
vealed anew from within, until it 
becomes the direct perception of 
the Divine in one’s own heart, when 
hope is changed to certainty and 
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faith is transmuted into vision. 
This is regeneration, the second 
birth, initiation, salvation—it mat- 
ters little by what name we call it— 
which every religion has proposed 
to man as the supreme object of 
his quest. 

“Remember, O Man, that thou 
art God, and to God thou shalt re- 
turn." Why the word remember ? 
Because man's potential Divinity is 
only one part of the mystery, the 
part which has been stressed by the 
great religious philosophies of the 
East: "THAT art thou." 

The other part of the mystery 
lies in the need for remembrance, 
in the necessity to recall man to the 
realization of his birthright. Son 
of God, he forgets his divine origin 
and immortal destiny, and so be- 
comes the eternal Prodigal hunger- 
ing in the wilderness. 

This part of the mystery has 
been stressed—overstressed perhaps 
—by Christianity for the past two 
thousand years. In its extreme as- 
pect it becomes the lament of some 
of the Reformed Churches: “We 
confess before Thy holy Presence 
that we are poor sinners, born in 
corruption, inclined to evil, who 
daily and in divers ways transgress 
Thy holy commandements !” 

Brought together, these two views 
give the nearest approach toaknowl- 
edgeofourselves, forverily manisthe 
one in whom extremes meet—and 
fight to a finish—in whom “spirit 
and matter are united by the link 
of mind," in whom in turn are up- 
permost saint and sinner, angel and 
beast, and for whom the final vic- 
tory of the one or the other is the 
crucial point in his long evolution. 

To ask why man is a dual being; 
why, if he is a God in germ, he so 
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persistently forgets, or denies, his 
potential Divinity, isa vain question 
for no religion has answered it, no 
philosophy has solved it, no merely 
human mind has ever grasped it ; 
only the intuition, the inner unveiled 
vision, has probed its mystery, and 
then the mystery becomes incom- 
municable. 

It is part of a periodic cosmic 
process, the eastern philosophies 
tell us, the realization of the not- 
Self by the Self, whether in the 
universe or in man. According to 
our Christian theology, it is a devi- 
ation from the Divine Plan, a trans- 
gression on the part of our forbears 
which has brought sin and suffering 
into the world. 

Whichever view we accept, or 
whether we attempt a synthesis of 
the two in their broadest interpret- 
ation, as certain modern thinkers 
have done, the fact remains that 
man, as every ancient legend tells 
us, is born of heaven and of earth ; 
that like Hermes, his Greek proto- 
type, he is for ever poised between 
the two, one hand pointing down- 
wards, the other uplifted to greet 
the stars. . . . 

It is this basic fact which, in its 
outer aspect, constitutes the mys- 
tery-tradition of our humanity. In 
its inner aspect it points to what is 
known as the Path of Return, the 
overcoming of duality, not by slay- 
ing the lower self—that is the path 
of extremeasceticism—but by trans- 
muting it into the higher or divine 
self. This is the Yoga, or “union” 
of the eastern sage, the unio mys- 
tica or divine espousals of the 
Christian saint. It is this which 
every great religion of the past has 
striven to reveal to man under the 
vow ОЁ secrecy and the veil of 
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symbolism and allegory. Under the 
vow of secrecy, for it is a knowledge 
that not only gives wisdom, but 
power, the power to live divinely : 
and if knowledge should precede 
the training of the will, if power 
should be gained before the de- 
velopment of intuition, of that per- 
fect wisdom which is also love, then 
woe to that aspirant upon the Path, 
for it will almost certainly lead him 
to the left-hand way, the way of 
destruction, the way which exalts 
the separated, transient self, and 
ignores that which alone is im- 
mortal in man, the Spirit or Divine 
Self. 

Thus, under the vow of secrecy, 
and under the veil of allegory and 
symbolism, was the mystery-tradi- 
tion handed down throughout the 
ages, and guarded from those who 
sought to grasp it with unclean 
hands. But for those who have 
passed the necessary tests and 
trials and have remained steadfast 
and true, those who are willing to 
merge the little personal self into 
the greater Self, the Oversoul, who 
have proved their readiness to serve 
their fellow-men at all costs, even at 
the cost of their own happiness, 
their own life, who are ready to 
acknowledge their unpayable debt 
to those who have shown them the 
way by Themselves treading that 
way to the very end—for them the 
door stands ever open, and they are 
bidden to approach and to enter 
by Him who is Himself the Door 
and the Way to eternal life, the 
Lord of all the religions of the 
world. 


THE OSIRIAN LEGEND 


From Egypt’s remotest ages 
comes the story of Isis and Osiris, 
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a story which in its main lines is 
characteristic of most of the myths 
and legends that partly unveil the 
mysteries of the God in man; for 
whether in Egypt or Babylon, 
Greece or Rome, the sacred story 
always revolves around two beings, 
the one a god or goddess (repre- 
senting the Spirit or Divine Self in 
man) the other (representing the hu- 
man soul) asemi-divine or secondary 
god, secondary in the sense that his 
Divinity is derived from one greater 
than himself. 

This distinction between Spirit 
and Soul, the recognition of man’s 
fundamental duality, which was lost 
to sight in our Christian theology, 
was basic in all the great religions 
of the past, and was the razson 
d'être of all the mystery-cults. For 
the spirit in man, seed of Divinity, 
spark from the ever-creative Fire, 
cannot die: it is eternal as God 
is eternal; but that projection of 
Itself in time and space which we 
call the human Soul, that image 
of Itself, that shadow (sakti) im- 
mersed in matter, entangled in its 
magic web, is divine—potentially ; 
it is immortal—potentially; it be- 
comes divine, it becomes immortal 
in the measure that it unites itself 
with the Spirit, its Father-in- 
Heaven. 

It has freewill, albeit under lim- 
itations; thus it may choose, life 
after life, to look down into the 
seething whirlpool of matter, the 
great illusion, maya the ever-chang- 
ing, therefore unreal, and so be lost 
as a self-conscious unit in the Uni- 
versal Life; or, steadfastly fixing 
its gaze upon its divine centre, be- 
come united with it, merged into 
it, and with it know the bliss of the 
eternal Reality. 
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There may possibly have been a 
historical, although extremely re- 
mote, starting-point for the Osirian 
legend: Osiris may have been a 
wise and powerful king who reigned 
in Egypt before the earliest dynas- 
ties of which any written records 
exist; but, as was so often the case 
in olden days, his actual name in 
time became a symbol, his life-story 
a legend, woven around the central 
theme of the loss and death and 
resurrection of the human soul. 

It may be that he had a wise and 
beautiful consort whose name was 
Isis, and an envious brother, Set, 
who plotted his death; but when 
we come to the incident of the great 

‘coffer made for his stature in which, 
still living, he was imprisoned, we 
at once touch upon characteristics 
common to most mystery-cults, how- 
ever far apart in time or space ; for 
Adonis, beloved of Aphrodité, was, 
as a babe, enclosed in a casket and 
given to the queen of the nether 
worlds; Perseus, son of Zeus, was 
sealed in a chest and thrown into 
the sea; newly-born Moses was 
hidden in a crib and entrusted to 
the sacred river ; the heart of Diony- 
Sos, a divine son, was placed in a 
casket and carried processionally 
during his festival. . . . 

When we remember the saying of 
old: “The body is the tomb of the 
soul,” we begin to understand the 
first phase of the Osirian mystery. 

The body of Osiris was sealed in 
a chest and flung into the Nile. 
Recovered by Isis, it was once more 
seized upon by Set and divided into 
fourteen parts. “The One became 
the тапу”; the One Life, the One 
Consciousness, that pervades the 
cosmos, became divided and sub- 
divided into myriads of forms. In 
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man the rudimentary consciousness 
of himself as a single being is split 
into the perception of an “above” 
and a "below," a higher and a lower 
self: in a word, duality replaces 
unity. 

Isis, after many difficulties and 
trials, and perils of every kind, re- 
covers the broken body of Osiris, 
joinsthe fragments together by linen 
bands, fans them with her wings, 
and with the help of the great Gods, 
restores the breath of life to his 
nostrils. Osiris, who had died, is 
living, and henceforth will be the 
god of the resurrection, for, by fol- 
lowing the path which he has trod- 
den, every pious Egyptian will him- 
self become “ап Osiris." 

Thus the tomb of the body fig- 
ured by the great coffer, or casket, or 
crib, has done more than merely 
confine for a season the Soul of man, 
more than merely clip its wings for 
a brief day ; it has, by this very re- 
striction, by the rigours of the long 
imprisonment, re-created it as a 
Self-conscious unit in the Universal 
Life. Man has known the not-Self, 
the great illusion, and denied it ; 
henceforth and for evermore he will 
know himself as the Self, one with 
the Supreme Self of the universe. 


THE ETERNAL THEME 


In various ways, with other names 
of gods or goddesses, with other 
imagery and a different set of sym- 
bols, the same story is repeated in 
all the world's mythologies, its inner 
meaning unveiled in all the mystery- 
cults, the eternal theme of the 
Soul’s journey throughmany worlds, 
through many lives, its age-long 
evolutionary pilgrimage, from God 
as a divine seed, back to God as a 
fully conscious Son of God. 
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In Babylon, Ishtar, the great 
Mother, mourned the loss of Tam- 
muz the Beloved, who had de- 
scended into the underworld, “to the 
house of darkness where dust lieth 
upon the door... ." But death 
could not hold him for ever, and 
he rose triumphant to join the Im- 
mortals. 

In Greece and her colonies it was 
Venus-Aphrodité who wept for her 
lover, Adonis the beautiful, who 
died by violence and was recalled 
to life by the passionate love of his 
divine mistress. 

“Woe! Woe!" chanted the 
devotees in his ritual, "for Adonis 
hath perished, the lovely Adonis !” 

His wounded body was laid in 
the tomb, whence it rose in the 
presence of his worshippers; and 
every year the drama was re- 
enacted either by a living youth or 
with an effigy of the young god. 

In Romeit was Cybele, the Moth- 
er-goddess, whose son (or lover) 
was sacrificed and died and rose 
again; and during his festival his 
effigy was tied to a pine tree cut 
from a sacred grove, in front of 
which were performed the savage 
rites of Attis. 

In the most famous of all the 
mystery-cults, those of Eleusis, it 
was Persephone, or Koré—‘‘the 
maid," immemorial name of the 
Soul—who was lured away from 
her mother Demeter and taken by 
force to the world of shades, there 
to dwell for many recurring sea- 
sons ; and in the nine days’ festival 
which commemorated the legend, 
after long preparations, vigils and 
purifications, the devotees acted 
anew the tragic loss of Koré, sought 
for her body upon the seashore, 
hailed its recovery with shouts of 
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triumph, then . passed under 
the veil of the temple for the cele- 
bration of the last mysteries. 

Perseus, the miraculously-born, 
rescued Andromeda from the rock 
by the seashore to which she had 
been bound; like another Saint 
Michael, he slew the fierce dragon 
sent to devour her, and both became 
immortal. 

In the ancient cult of Iacchos, or 
Dionysos, which later degenerated 
into the worship of Bacchus, it was 
the young god, son of Zeus, who 
went to the gates of Hades to save 
his mother Semele—“the moon,” 
another ancient name of the soul, 
or that which does not shine by its 
own light, but merely reflects the 
splendour of the Spirit, symbolized 
by a sun, or a star. 

In the more virile cults of Mithras 
or of Hercules, the Soul is left to 
tread its difficult path unaided, al- 
though as divine sons these proto- 
types of humanity are never left 
entirely alone by their heavenly 
Father. But it is alone, although 
not without divine guidance, that 
Hercules performs his colossal la- 
bours, alone and seemingly con- 
quered that he dies, to rise heaven- 
wards from the funeral pyre... . 
And it is Mithras—that mysterious 
being who is both man and medi- 
ator, son of Ahura-Mazda, the sup- 
reme God, and also initiator into 
the mysteries of life and death—it 
is Mithras alone who fights the bull, 
who attempts to ride the bull and 
is dragged by him at full gallop 
and all but killed, but who finally 
masters him and offers him as a 
living sacrifice to his God. And, the 
sacrifice consummated, Mithras 
dies and is buried in a rock-hewn 
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tomb, thence to rise in glory to the 
heaven worlds. 


Thus they pass before us, as we 
look back over the pages of History, 
a seemingly endless procession of 
gods and demi-gods, mortais and 
immortals, with many names and 
signs and symbols, descending from 
Olympian heights or rising out of 
the jungle, dwelling by riverside or 
seashore or on the slopes of Etna, 
worshipped with simple ceremonial, 
offerings of fruit or flowers on a 
woodland altar, or with intricate 
ritual in a mighty temple, yet all 
striving to utter thesamemystery,all 
representing the divine creative life 
immersed in matter, becoming mat- 
ter in its manifold manifestations ; 
and at the same time symbolizing 
this same divine life incarnate in 
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man, become the human Soul, the 
Soul lost for a time in the world of 
the senses, life after life sleeping 
the fitful sleep of oblivion, until at 
last—as once on the road to Damas- 
cus—a blinding light shines in front 
of her path, and she hears a Voice 
calling her by name.... All pass 
before us as the living images of 
man, man the eternal pilgrim, man 
whose body has evolved from the 
beast, out of the primeval slime, 
whose Soul, whose very Self, is a 
ray from above, a divine spark, 
ancient, unborn, eternal, “breath of 
the endless Breath." 

In the words of the inspired 
Indian sage, uttered thousands of 
years ago: Tat tvam asi, “THAT 
art thou." 


(To be concluded) 


We must hope and labour and aspire that that institution of the 
Mysteries may once more be restored for the lighting and the helping of 
the world, and we must endeavour so to study and so to live that pupils 
may be found who shall draw down the Teachers from on high by the 
passion of their aspiration, by the purity of their lives, by the depth of 
their knowledge, who may thus show themselves worthy to be taught 
again by Men made perfect, to draw among themselves as Teachers 
those who have knowledge more than the knowledge of men. 


ANNIE BESANT 


THE PROGRESS OF LIFE’ 


The Theosophical Viewpoint in Biology 


E our previous study of the 
"Mechanism of Life" we con- 
sidered the individual organism as 
a “going concern,” so to speak, with 
such properties and capacities as 
we have found it to possess, apart 
from any consideration as to how 
it may have come by them. We 
have now to push our inquiry a step 
further ; in other words, to investi- 
gate just this very question that has 
been left unattended to up till now. 
The most general answer usual- 
ly given as to the source of an in- 
dividual’s characteristics is “hered- 
ity,” or “environment,” or a com- 
bination of both. The answer most 
generally given as to the character- 
istics possessed by a species as a 
group, similarly, is "evolution." 
But, for a more complete under- 
standing of the mystery of life, we 
have to go a step beyond these 
apparent explanations, and ask our- 
selves just what “heredity,” “in- 
fluence of the environment,” and 
“evolution” really mean. Many 
answers have been attempted to 
these basic questions, some of them 
of a purely external character ; 
some, of an inter-external char- 
acter ; and some, of a purely intern- 
al character. The first type of 
explanation is that of the mechan- 
istic school; the second might be 


* The second of a series of three articles. 
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compared roughly with the organ- 
ismic viewpoint in physiology which 
we have already considered; the 
third is the vitalistic. As an ex- 
ample of the latter, we find John- 
stone, for instance—confronted with 
the richness and resourcefulness of 
plant and animal forms—pointing 
to the fact that Life is at bottom a 
fount of infinite potentiality, and 
that it is this upsurgence of life- 
force that is the secret of all evolu- 
tionary development. Life is so 
rich, so complex, that it takes an 
almost infinite variety of plant and 
animal forms to show forth its hid- 
den potentialities." Such a view, 
typical of the vitalistic approach, is 
a far cry from the mechanistic view 
which sees evolution as merely a 
mechanical effect of environment 
on organism, or merely a sifting of 
the "fit" from the “unfit” out of a 
multitude of chance variations. And 
even among those who accept the 
operation of environmental forces 
and the eliminative effect of natur- 
al selection, there are those who 
see that neither these factors nor 
any others of a purely mechanical- 
external character tell the whole 
story. Evolution, they think, can 
be better explained on an idealistic 
basis. 


The first article on “The Mechanism of 


Conciousness” appeared in the April THEOSOPHIST; the third on “The Purpose of Life” 


will follow. 


‘See Bibliography at the end of the article. 
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I. THE DANCE OF LIFE 


Thomson and Geddes may be 
taken as typical of the latter view- 
point. To them, evolution is not 
a haphazard process. These two 
naturalists (one a zoologist, and the 
other a botanist) demonstrate, on 
the contrary, a rhythm in that crea- 
tive process known to us as the evo- 
lution of life. In various directions 
of this evolutionary process they 
show the existence of three modes 
of living activity; one dynamic, 
one passive, and one balancing in- 
termediate form that is neither the 
one nor the other—each respective- 
ly creating, destroying and sustain- 
ing all living processes. And they 
themselves do not think it too fan- 
ciful to see this three-sided phenom- 
enon of evolution symbolized by 
the Hindu trinity of life—Brahma, 
the Creator; Szva, the Destroyer; 
Visnu, the Sustainer, Ог as we 
might ourselves say, this rhythm 
demonstrates the three basic qual- 
ities of life, designated by the Hindu 
metaphysicians as rajas, tamas, 
sattva—activity, passivity, balance. 

We also find, as we trace the 
evolution of animal forms through- 
out the geologic ages, that new 
basic types come into being, not 
gradually as we might expect on the 
Lamarckian or Darwinian theory, 
but explosively, so to speak—“epi- 
demically," as Berg calls it. Many 
different types of life are formed all 
at once. There is a magical crea- 
tiveness about life that is quite in- 
comprehensible on the theory of 
Natural Selection, or on the La- 
marckian theory of Use and Disuse 
—processes which require an im- 
mense period of time for their ac- 
complishment. J. S. Huxley * has 
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referred to this anomaly, this sudden 
creativeness of life, and A. R. Wal- 
lace,’ himself a Darwinist, calls our 
attention to it. 

This creation of new forms, how- 
ever, is only the first step. The 
second step is seen to be taken 
when, having once come into being, 
these forms go through a period of 
evolution and improvement till they 
finally become extinct. Then comes 
the third and last step, when these 
forms of life disappear off the face 
of the earth—often, again, with 
cataclysmic suddenness. 

Here, then, we see again our 
triune deity in action, but this time 
on a geologic scale: Brahma, the 
creator of forms; Vismu, the sus- 
tainer, the evolver; Siva, the de- 
stroyer, wiping out a world of life in 
some geologic upheaval in order 
that creation and evolution might 
take place at a higher level. 

There is another interesting fact 
brought out by palzontologists, 
who show that whole groups of life 
demonstrate a cycle of activity just 
as individuals do. There is first 
the period of youth, with all the 
overflowing of life-energy, all the 
adaptability and adventurousness 
that is so characteristic of youth. 
This is followed by a period of 
maturity, in which a whole group 
collectively reaches its highest de- 
velopment, becoming more set in 
its ways, less adaptable to changes 
in the environment. And finally, 
senility and death set in, for the 
entire group as a whole.’ Life, sure- 
ly, cannot be a granular, machine- 
like sort of thing when it binds to- 
gether whole groups of beings in an 
organismic unity stretching over 
space and time. On the contrary, 
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some such view as the “group- 
soul” theory, so ably expounded by 
Jinarajadasa, seems to me to throw 
light on this phenomenon of group- 
evolution a good deal more effect- 
ively than the Darwinian hypo- 
thesis. 


П. LIFE INSURGENT 


The victorious insurgence that 
life appears to demonstrate on all 
sides, especially during the youth 
of a group, is one of its character- 
istic qualities. From the moist 
cradle in which life seems to have 
first seen the light of day (though 
Haldane’ and Johnstone* both 
deny any such origin in time, claim- 
ing that life must have been etern- 
ally pre-existing), life has gone out 
to people the sea and the land 
and the air with its myriads of 
forms, surmounting all manner 
of obstacles, invading the most in- 
hospitable areas, pitting its might 
and its ingenuity against every de- 
mand of acontinually changing and 
often inimical environment. And 
though lives have been snuffed out 
in the process, LIFE as a whole has 
won out, fittingly demonstrating 
what von Baer, the “father of 
modern embryology,” has called 
“the progressive victory of spirit 
over matter.” ° In consequence, the 
progress of life as depicted in such 
works as Mather's Sons of the Earth 
reads more like a glorious adventure 
than the blind and haphazard pro- 
cess that mechanistic evolutionists 
would have us believe that it is. 
Leo S. Berg (Nomogenesis, or, 
Evolution determined by Law), in- 
quiring into the origin of this pro- 
gress of life that is depicted on all 
sides, establishes as a basic principle 
the inherent fitness of the organism, 
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producing purposive adaptations as 
а law of its being? К. Broom, in 
his book The Coming of Man: Was 
it Accident or Design? goes a step 
further. Pointing out the many 
intricate and co-ordinated contriv- 
ances that life has had to work 
out in its conquest of the environ- 
ment, he demonstrates the neces- 
sary existence of a planning In- 
telligence behind the evolutionary 
process. Douglas Dewar, in Dzffi- 
culties of the Evolution Theory, 
goes still further. He maintains 
that there is so much difference in 
structure between one basic type 
and another that the production of 
a new type requires a miraculous 
transformation in many different 
ways, impossible for unaided nature 
to achieve, and necessitating the 
interposition of a divine being in 
an act of special creation.” 
Practically no other idealistic 
biologist, however, goes to this ex- 
treme. Yet many of them agree 
as to the necessity of an underlying 
spirit, a guiding intelligence, direct- 
ing and controlling the operation of 
evolutionary forces. This is es- 
pecially the thesis of such works 
as A. R. Wallace’s The World of 
Life: A Manifestation of Creative 
Power, Directive Mind and Ulti- 
mate Purpose, the sub-title of 
which tells the whole story. Sir 
J. Arthur Thomson’s extremely fine 
lectures, Science and Religion, The 
System of Animate Nature, The 
Bible of Nature, and Concerning 
Evolution, Conklin’s The Direction 
of Human Evolution, H.H. Lane’s 
Evolution and Christian Faith, 
J. У. Simpson’s The Spiritual In- 
terpretation of Nature, and similar 
works by equally eminent biologists, 
all point in the same direction ; 
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a fine symposium, The Great 
Design, edited by Frances Mason, 
may also be mentioned in this con- 
nection. This is also the under- 
lying view of C. Lloyd Morgan, 
author of the theory of emergent 
evolution, which has had a wide 
appeal among modern biologists. 
J. S. Haldane’s Mechanism, Life 
and Personality, and The Sciences 
and Philosophy, lead towards this 
conception from the standpoint 
mainly of physiology ; while Hans 
Driesch's several works on vitalism, 
Johnston’s The Philosophy of Bio- 
logy, and J. von Uexkiill’s Theoret- 
ical Biology, though they do not 
work out this idea fully, content 
themselves with showing the im- 
possibility of understanding life 
without the assumption of some 
non-material agency that breathes 
through and through every so-call- 
ed mechanism and directs all its 
material processes. 

The marvellous instincts with 
which all animals seem to be 
endowed illustrate convincingly this 
failure of the mechanistic hypo- 
thesis, as even the non-vitalist 
Ritter has pointed out." Many of 
these activities operate in the young 
with absolutely no opportunity for 
instruction from parents or other 
adults of the same species, since in 
many cases the older generation 
dies out before their young hatch. 
This is abundantly demonstrated 
in the migrations of many fishes and 
birds. To explain such mysterious 
operations of nature is impossible, 
Dr. Schauinsland thinks, unless we 
appeal to the hypothesis “ that all 
nature, animate and inanimate, is 
one great realm of the spirit which 
pervades and influences every- 
thing." ” 
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Such a view, of course, would go 
far towards explaining the auto- 
nomy of life that has been demon- 
strated on all sides by such bio- 
logists as Thomson and Geddes, 
Haldane, Conklin, Dendy, Berg, 
Broom, Johnstone, and others. The 
life of an organism, they say, is 
not merely the functioning of a liv- 
ing mechanism ; and the progress 
of life is not merely the operation 
of environmental forces. There is 
an initiative, a self-directing power 
within the living organisms them- 
selves which prompts them to take 
an active hand in their own evolu- 
tion, acting consciously and with 
the accumulated memory of past ex- 
periences to guide them." “ Striv- 
ing and memory are fundamental 
properties of life," says E. W. 
MacBride, "and give the only 
satisfactory explanation of evolu- 
tion." !! 

There is thus a creative power 
which moulds organisms from with- 
in, and which continually adapts 
them to the demands of a con- 
stantly changing environment. 
This creative and adaptive power 
seems to have the attributes of 
Mind.” The American paleonto- 
logist E. D. Cope definitely attri- 
buted all organic evolution to the 
operations of consciousness, hold- 
ing that not only was life prior to 
organization, but that conscious- 
ness was the first manifestation of 
life, and not its latest product.” 
Consciousness, he believed, could 
conceivably extend throughout in- 
terstellar space, embodied in a 
subtle sort of “generalized” or “ип- 
specialized” matter, the primary 
form of substance from which our 
“specialized” chemical elements are 
derived. Such a generalized form 
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of universal consciousness, he fur- 
ther thought, could be conceived 
as forming a fountain-head from 
which individual organisms drew 
their individualized forms of con- 
sciousness, like torches lighting 
themselves at a central flame.” 
This suggestive thought is so close 
to the Theosophical view as to be 
almost identical. 

Cope believed that consciousness 
was one of the primary “irreduci- 
bles” of the universe, along with 
matter and energy. More recent 
writers—C. Lloyd Morgan,” Julian 
S. Huxley,” and others—similarly 
believe that Mind must go back to 
the very beginning of things, since, 
as Sir J. Arthur Thomson graphic- 
ally puts it, “it cannot be juggled 
out of matter and energy.” “The 
firmer our grasp of the idea of con- 
tinuity," he says elsewhere, “е 
more we must allow to the original 
endowment of the simplest or- 
ganisms." There must be zzvolu- 
tion, as the Theosophist would say, 
before there can be evolution. 

And thus, "after a long circuit," 
concludes Thomson, "there is a 
return toward the old truth : In the 
beginning was Mind." '® 


III. THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE 


Frequent attempts, however, 
have been made to show that all 
evolutionary phenomena in biology 
can be explained on the basis of the 
blind operation of purely material 
forces. Given sufficient time, and 
an over-productive system of Ani- 
mate Nature full of variations of 
all sorts, the consequent competi- 
tion would gradually eliminate the 
unfit in the struggle for existence, 
and thus inevitably leave the fit in 
supreme possession of the field. 
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This, essentially, is the Darwinian 
hypothesis, appealing to many be- 
cause of its sheer simplicity. But 
simplicity, Leo S. Berg has pointed 
out, is no test of truth, a flagrant 
demonstration of which is afforded 
us in the comparison of Newtonian 
and Einsteinian theory." Many bio- 
logists have in fact pointed out that, 
while natural selection undoubtedly 
does take place, it cannot be the 
sole factor in evolutionary progress, 
and indeed Darwin himself refused 
to endow it with the exclusive prop- 
erties that many of his rasher 
followers have done. A few biolog- 
ists go so far as to say that, as a 
directive factor in the progress of 
life, it is comparatively insignificant 
inimportance. The many difficul- 
ties the theory presents have been 
recognized by ardent as well as 
lukewarm Darwinians. 

In the first place, the difficulty 
as to time. 

A.R. Wallace, who, with Darwin, 
formulated what has since come to 
be known as the Darwinian theory, 
has shown (as we have already had 
occasion to notice) that in many 
instances new forms come into being 
with surprising suddenness, without 
sufficient time having elapsed for 
the necessary slow transformation.’ 
And as to the “survival of the 
fittest” Wallace has similarly 
shown that numerous characters 
that have come down through the 
ages, particularly the zsthetic and 
spiritual qualities of man, have 
developed despite the fact that they 
are without survival value in the 
struggle for existence." Broom, 
also, has shown that numerousstruc- 
tures have developed in the course 
of evolution that have no survival 
value, and sometimes, in fact, the 
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very opposite.” The existence of 
such "non-adaptive characters" is 
generally recognized. Wallace and 
Broom accordingly think that the 
existence of a spiritual factor has 
to be postulated to account for 
these non-adaptive characters. 

But it is the “chance” element 
in the Darwinian theory that has 
perhaps come in for the strongest 
criticism. E. D. Cope, H. F. Os- 
born, R. Broom, and other palzon- 
tologists have shown that, in evolu- 
tion, progress takes place in definite 
directions, as if according to a plan, 
sometimes (as we have just seen) 
without reference to the question of 
survival value, except where the 
variation becomes in time too ob- 
viously unfitted for existence.” And 
it is rather significant that the 
"chance variation" theory has re- 
ceived some of its most serious 
criticism from the very branch of 
science that possesses the only 
direct record of the past history of 
organic life, namely, paleontology, 
or the science of fossil remains. “In 
evolution," says Н. F. Osborn, “law 
prevails over chance." ^ Berg has 
contributed some value studies on 
this subject.” 

Cunningham, also, pointsout that 
such variations as do take place, do 
not do so haphazardly, but show a 
remarkable correlation with the en- 
vironmental conditions under which 
they occur, inexplicable on the basis 
of chance.” And while in Hormones 
and Heredity he attributes evolu- 
tionary change to the influence of 
the environment on the organism, 
mediated by hormones, plus the 
active or passive co-operation of the 
organism through use and disuse 
of organs, his Modern Biology 
clearly shows that he views life 
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from the vitalistic or near-vitalistic 
standpoint. 

The development of animal 
colouration, and of the amazing 
instincts with which animal life is 
endowed, is likewise shown to be 
impossible on the theory of a hap- 
hazard accumulation of chance 
variations." Johnstone, particular- 
ly, has shown on a purely mathe- 
matical basis how fantastically im- 
probable is this theory of chance. 
In one case he has analysed—the 
evolution of a particular type of 
fish—he has calculated that the 
concordance of numerous elements 
making that evolution possible has 
had only one possibility zz two 
hundred billion of ever having taken 
place on the basis of chance.” 

This question of mathematical 
probability (or, should we say, im- 
probability) has been carried into 
the field even of inorganic evolution. 
L. J. Henderson has analysed in 
great detail the physical and chem- 
ical characteristics of the non-living 
environment upon which life de- 
pends for its existence. These 
characteristics, he finds, are such 
that, of all the known chemical ele- 
ments and compounds, those which 
constitute our environment are 
precisely those which are the most 
fit to sustain life. Thus he аррго- 
priately calls his book, The Fitness 
of the Environment. Discussing 
the theoretical possibility that all 
this fitness might have come about 
by chance, this bio-chemist comes 
to the conclusion that there is actu- 
ally “пої one chance in countless 
millions of millions” of such a hap- 
pening. As a result, he comes to 
the inescapable conclusion that this 
development of a suitable environ- 
ment can "only be regarded as а 
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preparation for the evolutionary 
process.” ? 

A. R. Wallace, who in some re- 
spects anticipated Henderson’s an- 
alytical work, is even more specific. 
On the basis of certain assumptions 
which we need not go into, he has 
estimated that the mathematical 
improbability that all this prepara- 
tion for life has taken place on the 
basis of chance is a million million, 
million million, million million, mil- 
lion million to one”—an almost 
infinite improbability. In fact, if 
I might permit myself a weak pun, 
for the sake of emphasis, these 
conclusions of Berg, Johnstone, 
Henderson, and Wallace could be 
summarized as follows: On the 
mathematical Law of Chance, 
the chances are almost infinitely 
against the chance that evolution- 
ary progress has come about by 
chance. 

But Wallace has gone still fur- 
ther. Scanning the progress of 
life through the geologic ages, he 
shows how, from the beginning, 
one evolutionary step has pre- 
pared the way for the next logical 
step, until, millions and millions of 
years later, we find Man in the 
enjoyment of the intellectual, 
zesthetic, and spiritual faculties 
which are his.? Commenting оп 
these various preparatory factors 
that have made this progressive 
evolution possible, Sir J. Arthur 
Thomson makes the wise comment: 
“Tt looks as if the Creation had 
been, as we would say in human 
affairs, ‘well thought out'" ^" In 
numerous interesting ways, Wallace 
more specifically shows that all 
evolutionary progress must have 
been consciously aiming at the pro- 
duction of Man." К. Broom, in 
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his work The Coming of Man 
comes to the same conclusion.” 

Wallace even makes the bold 
suggestion that this designing Mind 
which shows Itself in so many 
natural phenomena is not neces- 
sarily the Infinite Deity Himself, 
but merely comprises collectively a 
graded series of Intelligences, “each 
successive grade having higher and 
higher powers in regard to the 
origination, the development, and 
the control of the universe." ” 
Similarly, Broom, considering the 
many competing elements in nature, 
believes that evolutionary progress 
has been achieved through the 
operation of a host of spiritual 
beings, each devoted to the work- 
ing out of a specific part of the 
evolutionary plan.” 

These speculations thus come 
very close to the Theosophical con- 
ception of the Deva Builders— 
those cosmic agencies which carry 
on the process of evolution on an 
archetypal plan, very much as hu- 
man beings practise selective breed- 
ing and the cultivation of domestic 
animals and plants. Together, the 
entire hierarchy of agencies is syn- 
thesized in the Creative Logos, 
that Divine Power which even 
Darwin in his more philosophical 
moments found it necessary to 
postulate as the ultimate origin of 
the universe. 

With sucha conception before us, 
the other biological factors that evo- 
lutionists have discovered—Natural 
Selection, Mutation, Mendelian 
heredity, geographical influences, 
and so forth—drop into their 
natural place in the scheme of 
things, though they now take on 
only a secondary importance, as 
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“tools” that the Cosmic ПиеШ- 
gences have used in their evolu- 
tionary work. 
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This question will occupy our 
attention in the concluding article 
of the series. 
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THE DELUSION 


OF SELF 


BY BRAHMACHARI ARYA ASANGA 


(Concluded from page 47) 


jx may seem that with the addi- 
tion of two immortal princi- 
ples or khandhas (Atma-Buddhi) to 
the exoteric five khandhas (Manas, 
Kama, Prana, Linga, Sthula), Esot- 
eric Buddhism has come to stray far 
from popular Buddhism, which re- 
jects the belief in an abiding individ- 
uality (sakkaya-ditthi), or the doc- 
trine of animmortal Self (atta-vada). 
We have seen’ that the Adept in 
The Mahatma Letters also repudi- 
ates these heresies, since they lead 
to the equally pernicious supersti- 
tion of the "belief in the efficacy of 
vain rites and ceremonies, in prayer 
and intercession" (silabbatta-para- 
masa). As obstacles on the way of 
spiritual progress, they figure prom- 
inently in traditional Buddhism as 
the first two fetters, from which 
the aspirant has to free himself be- 
fore he can perfect the fruit of the 
first stage of the Path (sotapanna). 
The first fetter, or the delusion 
that there is anything in this uni- 
verse which we may regard as our 
Self, abiding, permanent, immortal, 
everlasting, is thus refuted by the 
Buddha: “Speculative tenets are 
sixfold. Take the case of an un- 
instructed everyday man who takes 
no count of the Noble and the Ex- 
cellent, who is unversed and un- 
trained in the Doctrine of the Noble 
and the Excellent, who regards as 
tmine’ or ‘I am this’ or ‘this is my 
! See THE THEOSOPHIST, March, p. 43. 


Self,’ either (1) visible form [rapa], or 
(2) feeling [vedana], or (3) percep- 
tion [safifia], or (4) the plastic forces 
[sankharas], or (5) whatsoever he 
sees, hears, touches, is aware of, or 
by the mind attains, seeks out, and 
reflects on [vififiana], or (6) the spec- 
ulative tenet that ‘the world around 
me is the Self which I shall here- 
after become, eternal and perma- 
nent, everlasting and unchangeable, 
standing fast like heaven and earth.’ 
But the instructed man, the disciple 
of the Noble who does take count 
of the Noble and the Excellent, and 
is both versed and trained in their 
Doctrine, refuses to regard the above 
five khandhas and the world around 
him as ‘mine’ or ‘I am this,’ or 
‘this is my Self.’ Refusing so to re- 
gard these things, he is not worried 
over that which is non-existent”? 
(asati), externally (bahiddha) as well 
as internally (ajjhatam). 

There is no doubt that this 
" Middle" discourse of the Buddha 
is in perfect accord with the asser- 
tions of science, that nothing what- 
ever in the whole universe lasts even 
for two consecutive moments of 
time. All is fleeting, and therefore 
notabiding. Thereis nothing which 
in any sense can be called enduring. 
From the logic of the discourse there 
is no escape, except, as I seeit, along 
the line indicated by Esoteric Bud- 
hism. Though the logic of popular 

* Majjhima Nikaya, 1, 95. 
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Buddhism and modern science may 
be irrefutable, its range is certain- 
ly not unchallengeable. That all 
things in the world, as asserted by 
Buddhism, are impermanent (anic- 
ca), and therefore in the end woeful 
(dukkha), as well as intrinsically 
without an immortal Self (anatta), 
is true, but only as far as it goes. 
Says Professor D. T. Suzuki, the 
well-known modernexponent of Zen 
Buddhism: ‘‘Hinayanism is all right 
as far as it goes” (Buddhism in 
England, May-June 1938, p. 9). 
And that is only as far as the five 
khandhas go, which is not further 
than the five senses and the mind 
as the sixth go. Beyond the mind, 
however, there lies a deeper reality, 
which is indeed the ultimate reality 
of all that is perceived and known 
by the mind. 

The Buddha did not deny this 
greater reality ; on the contrary, he 
postulated it most emphatically, 
and made it out as lying at the root 
of all that is, as being the condi- 
tion, though itself unconditioned, 
of all that is conditioned, fleeting, 
unreal, non-existent. Said the Lord, 
on a certain occasion, regarding 
Nirvana: “There is, brethren, an un- 
born, a not-become, a not-made, a 
not-compounded. If there were not 
this, brethren, there could not be 
made any escape from what is born, 
become, made and compounded. 
But since, brethren, there is this un- 
born, not-become, not-made, not- 
compounded, therefore is there an 
escape from what is born, become, 
made and compounded." * In other 
words, the unconditioned is the 
cause and the root, as well as the 
aim and the end of life, in par- 
ticular of the holy life leading to 

! Udana, VIII, 80. 
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release and liberation. “Rooted in 
Nirvana, О Radha, the holy life is. 
lived. Nirvana is its goal. Nirvana 
is its end."?^ If Nirvana were not, 
the holy life could not be lived ; it 
is Nirvana working in and through 
every man's heart which urges him 
on to seek it. Were it not there, he 
would not be able to find it, not 
be able to know of it. But lo, 
"rooted" in it he stands! The life- 
pulse of his heart, and the light of 
his eyes, it drives him on, and 
illuminates his way till the veil of 
darkness is pierced, and the burden 
of sorrow is lifted. 

Esoteric Buddhism gives to this 
Ultimate Reality, insofar as it 
manifests or has pushed its "root" 
into a living being's heart, the name 
of the One (Monad), or the Self 
(Atma). Names matter little, if the 
sense is clear. Probably it were 
better to call that Reality, the All- 
One, or the All-Self, or better still 
the Beyond-Number, the Beyond- 
Self (Param-atma), indeed the Self- 
less-Self. For it is both, the one 
as well as the many or the all ; the 
Self as well as the Not-Self ; and 
therefore it is also neither the many 
nor the one, neither the Not-Self 
nor the Self. Only when considered 
as finding its expression in time and 
space through a living individual 
(atta), only then is there some 
reason for emphasizing the “one” 
and the "self" aspect. In that case 
it is the seventh khandha (Atma), 
postulated by Esoteric Buddhism, 
while the sixth khandha (Buddhi) 
is but the vehicle of the Monad or 
Ultimate Individual Self, the “root” 
as it were which the latter pushes 
out into the fruitful soil of the lower 
worlds. Without it the tree of the 

* Samyutta Nikaya, III, 187. 
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holy life cannot flourish, cannot 
suck upwards towards the Self the 
life-giving saps of the experiences 
gathered by the lower khandhas. 

From all this it is clear that 
Esoteric Buddhism does not in any 
way repudiate the teachings of tradi- 
tional Buddhism, or decry them as 
a “monstrosity,” invented in de- 
generate days by men of weak in- 
tellects who misunderstood Bud- 
dha’s teachings (George Grimm), or 
as an “unspeakable libel," perpet- 
rated on the Buddha by his monkish 
disciples (Mrs. Rhys Davids). On 
the contrary, it upholds the exoter- 
ic doctrines, as far as they go; it 
vindicates those who have handed 
down the Buddha’s teachings to 
posterity as true and faithful disci- 
ples, who neither misconstrued nor 
intentionally falsified their Master’s 
words, but who, unlike their modern 
vilifiers, had no axe of their own to 
grind, and therefore were more true 
to the Buddha’s teachings. 

The Dharma as transmitted by 
tradition was meant for the masses. 
These would only be confounded 
by a vision too remote, by distinc- 
tions of too subtlea nature. Enough 
for them when their everyday life 
and experience was analysed and 
exposed as woeful, impermanent 
and self-less. Their daily life of 
action, feeling and thought did not 
reach beyond the group of five khan- 
dhas. In these it found its begin- 
ning and end. Then why bother 
them with furtherdistinctions, which 
had as yet no meaning for them, 
and could only give rise to danger- 
ous misconceptions? From the Bud- 
dha's unwillingness to discuss any- 
thing beyond the lower khandhas, 
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it does not follow that there was 
nothing beyond. He thought it of 
only theoretical, not of practical, 
value for the masses, "not con- 
cerned with profit, not a principle 
of the holy life," as far as they were 
concerned.' 

His ruling still holds. The study 
of the amplifications given by Eso- 
teric Buddhism is worthless without 
the actual living of the holy life. 
Such study may somewhat clarify 
the mind, but it is not even a proof 
of one's devotion to the Master, if 
it is not brought into practice. For 
only “he, Ananda, be he brother or 
sister, or lay-brother or lay-sister, 
who dwells in the fulfilment of the 
Dharma, both in its greater and in 
its lesser duties; he who walks 
uprightly in accordance with the 
Dharma, he it is that truly honours, 
reveres, respects, worships, and de- 
fers [to] the Tathagata."" If one 
lives the holy life, then the wider 
prospect beyond the five khandhas 
opens itself before the inner vision, 
and then only can it be discussed 
with fruitfulness, without the danger 
of falling into the gross or subtle 
error of egoism, or selfism. Only 
by getting rid of egoism in a clean 
life, can the new prospect of an 
abiding principle in life be envis- 
aged with immunity. 

The doctrine, then, still holds, 
in Exoteric as well as in Esoteric 
Buddhism, that all that is covered 
by the five khandhas is woeful, im- 
permanent and selfless, that the 
idea of any abiding principle in the 
fivefold man is a delusion, that all 
the glib and easy talk of man as 
surviving death, of his ego as en- 
during through many lives, and so 


* Digha Nikaya, 111, 138. 
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on, is a heresy, a false belief, if 
proposed in such a superficial man- 
ner. As the Mahatma writes : *Re- 
turning to the question of identity 
between the o/d and the new “Ego” 
[read : individual], I may remind 
you once more, that even your Sci- 
ence has accepted the old, very old 
fact, distinctly taught by our Lord 
[the Buddha], viz., that a man of 
any given age, while sentiently the 
same, is yet physically not the same 
as he was a few years earlier (we 
[the Esoteric Buddhists] say seven 
years and are prepared to maintain 
and proveit): Buddhistically speak- 
ing, his Skandhas have changed. 
At the same time they are ever 
and ceaselessly at work in prepar- 
ing the abstract mould, the ‘pri- 
vation’ (in the sense of ‘private’ 
or ‘personal’ manifestation) of the 
future new being. Well, then, if it 
is just that a man of forty should 
enjoy or suffer for the actions of 
the man of twenty, so it is equally 
just that the being of the new birth, 
who is essentially identical with the 
previous being--since he is its out- 
come and creation—should feel the 
consequences of that begetting self 
or personality. . . . But perhaps, 
to our physiological remark the ob- 
jectors may reply that it is only the 
body that changes, [that] there is 
only a molecular [i.e. material] 
transformation, which has nothing 
to do with the mental evolution ; 
and that the skandhas represent 
not only a material [rupa] but also 
a set of mental and moral qualities 
[nama]. But is there, I ask, either 
a sensation [vedana], an abstract 
idea [заййа], a tendency of mind 
[sankhara], or a mental power [vifi- 
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fiana] that one could call an abso- 
lutely non- molecular [1.е., non- 
material] phenomenon ? Can even 
a sensation or the most abstractive 
[sic] thought which is something, 
come out of nothing or be noth- 
ing ? 271 

In other words, no life or psyche 
(пата) without form or matter 
(гїра), and vice versa, so that if 
body is said to be impermanent, 
not abiding, the same must beavow- 
ed of the soul. To drive this point 
still further home, the author of the 
letter refers in a footnote * to the 
Vyakhya or commentary by Vasu- 
mitra—a seventh century doctor of 
the Mahayana school and Professor 
at the famous Nalanda university 
on Vasubandhu’s Abhidharma 
Kosha of a century earlier, in fact 
to "any Northern Buddhist book, 
all of which show Gautama Bud- 
dha saying that none of these [five] 
skandhas is the [immortal] soul, 
since the body is constantly chang- 
ing, and that neither man, animal, 
nor plant, is ever the same for two 
consecutive days or even minutes." 
After this remark the following 
words seem directly to be quoted 
from one of the “Northern books" 
referred to: "Mendicants ! remem- 
ber that there is within man no 
abiding principle whatever, and 
that only the learned disciple who 
acquires wisdom, in saying ‘I am’, 
knows what he is saying.” 

A startling statement this, for 
any Theosophist to hear from the 
Adept’s own lips : “ There is within 
man no abiding principle whatever.” 
Faced by it, we may well recon- 
sider the current conceptions about 
life and death, about the survival 
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after death, the reincarnation 
theory, the personality and the in- 
dividuality, the ego and the Monad, 
the soul and the Spirit. And if the 
Mahatma himself after all shows 
us the way how to relieve somewhat 
the empty feeling left by the state- 
ment, that does not lessen in the 
least the truth of the proposition : 
“There is within man no abiding 
principle whatever.” 

In a later letter, in answer to a 
remark by A. P. Sinnett, the state- 
ment is commented upon by the 
author as follows: “Опе of your 
letters," the Master wrote to his 
correspondent, "begins with a 
quotation from one of my own: 
‘Remember that there is within man 
no abiding principle whatever,’ 
which sentence is followed by a re- 
mark of yours: ‘How about the 
sixth and seventh principles?’ To 
this I answer, neither atma nor bud- 
dhi ever were within man, a little 
metaphysical axiom that you can 
study with advantage in Plutarch 
and Anaxagoras. The latter made 
his vovs avroxparns [nous autokrates], 
the spirit self-potent, the nous that 
alone recognizes noumena, while the 
former taught on the authority of 
Plato and Pythagoras that the se- 
momnius [?] or this nous, always re- 
mained without the body; that it 
floated [over] and overshadowed so 
to say the extreme part of the man’s 
head, it is only the vulgar who 
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think it is within them. Says Bud- 
dha: ‘You have to get rid entirely 
of the subjects of impermanence 
composing the body that your body 
should become permanent. The per- 
manent never merges with the im- 
permanent although the twoare one. 
But it is only when all outward ap- 
pearances are gone that there is left 
that one principle of life which ex- 
ists independently of all external 
phenomena. It is the fire that burns 
in the eternal light, when the fuel 
is expended and the flame is extin- 
guished ; for that fire [the spirit] is. 
neither in the flame [soul] nor in 
the fuel [body], nor yet inside 
either of the two, but above, be- 
neath, and everywhere (Parinir- 
vana-Sutra, Kiouen XXXIX)’.”” 

If this deeply mystical passage 
tells us anything beyond the fact 
that the one reality of the eternal 
light abides everywhere, except 
within phenomenal man and his 
phenomenal universe, then it is the 
confirmation of the truth of the Bud- 
dhist doctrine that the belief in an 
abiding principle in man is indeed a 
heresy, a delusion, a false belief, the 
getting rid of which is the conditio 
sine qua non for the realization of 
the ultimate reality of Nirvana, for 
"the permanent never merges with 
the impermanent." 

Yet, according to the Mahayana 
teachings, there is something left, 
after everything phenomenal has 


* The same reference to the Parinirvana Sūtra is found in Samuel Beal's Catena 


of Buddhist Scriptures (1871), p. 173; The Mahatma Letiers has wrongly kwnen 
instead of kiouen. The first and third sentences of the above quotation are found on 
р. 184 of Beal's book, the second and fourth sentences being evidently interpolations by 
way of comment by the Mahatma. When the brothers Hare assert in their book, Who 
Wrote The Mahatma Letters ?, that they have in vain searched the above named Sūtra 
for the quotation, this can only mean that they have looked through the Pali text or 
translation, but not through the Chinese version as given by Beal. 
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been discarded. According to the 
sameSitraand chapter, the Brahma- 
chari, Sena, said to the Master: 
“According to Gotama’s opinion, 
then, that there is no ‘I’, let me ask 
what can be the meaning of that 
description he gives of Nirvana, 
that it is permanent, full of joy, 
personal and pure." To which the 
Buddha replied: “Illustrious youth, 
I do not say that the six external 
and internal organs [the five senses 
and the mind], or the various spe- 
cies of knowledge are permanent, 
etc.; but what 1 say is that that is 
permanent, full of joy, personal and 
pure, which is left after the six 
organs and the six objects of sense, 
and the various kinds of knowledge 
are all destroyed. Illustrious youth, 
when the world, weary of sorrow, 
turns away and separates itself from 
the cause of all this sorrow, then by 
this voluntary rejection of it, there 
remains that which I call the ‘true 
Self’, and it is of this I plainly de- 
clare the formula, that it is perma- 
nent, full of joy, personaland pure.” ! 

This passage illustrates that other 
text, quoted by the Adept, that only 
he who has acquired wisdom, "in 
saying ‘I am’ knows what he is say- 
ing." ^ "The true Self" is a reality, 
the phenomenal "I" is not. The 
latter is only a product of maya or 
‘delusion. In perfect accord with 
this sentiment, Madame Blavatsky 
quotes the following from an un- 
published discourse of Buddha : 
“Said the All-Merciful: Blessed are 
ye, O Bhikshus, happy are ye who 
have understood the mystery of be- 
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ing and non-being. The elephant 
who sees his form mirrored in the 
lake, looks at it, and then goes 
away, taking it for the real body 
of another elephant, is wiser than 
the man who beholds his face in 
the stream [of samsara], and, look- 
ing at it, says ‘Here am I... 
am I’; for the I, his Self, is not in 
the world of twelve Nidanas and 
mutability, but in that of non-be- 
ing, the only world beyond the 
snares of maya.” That alone which 
has neither cause nor author, which 
is self-existing, eternal, far beyond 
the reach of mutability is the true 
I, the Self of the Universe.’ 

One last point. It may seem 
that the dispute between selfism 
and selflessness is of a purely theor- 
etical value. If it were, the Bud- 
dha would not have joined issue in 
the controversy. I quote from an 
article by Professor Winternitz : 
“The warning so often repeated in 
the Pali Suttas, against the conceit 
of ‘I’ and ‘mine,’ against thinking 
that one's individual existence is an 
absolute reality, has also an ethical 
character. For the ordinary fol- 
lower of Buddha, who does not and 
cannot aspire to final emancipation, 
the religion of ‘non-selfism’ is prac- 
tically a religion of unselfishness. 
But the anatta doctrine in its prop- 
er meaning also, as the belief that 
the notion of individuality [read : 
personality] has to be entirely got 
rid of in order to reach nirvana, 
has at least an ethical import. This 
is proved by the fact that upadana, 
the cause of craving (tanha), which 


For "personal" in the above quotation one should 


read "individual," to conform to the Mahatma's terminology. 
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is at the root of ill (dukkha) is not 
only the clinging to sensuality 
(kama), but also the clinging to the 
atta-vada. Itis nota psychological 
or logical error to say : ‘Iam,’ ‘this 
is mine, ‘this is myself, but c 
moral defect." * 

At one point the Professor’s pen 
has made a slip. Instead of being the 
"cause," clinging (upadana) is rather 
the "result" of craving (tanha), 
when that craving has been in- 
dulged in, instead of being led along 
other channels, or *"sublimated" as 
we would say with modern psycho- 
analysis. Reference to the famous 
chain of causation or origination, 
discovered by the Buddha when he 
reached enlightenment, will show 
this. In accordance with that chain 
of causation, the Adept also teaches: 
“The causes producing the ‘new 
being,’ and determining the nature 
of [its] karma are trishna (or tanha) 
—first, desire for sentient existence 
[bhava], and [then] upadana [cling- 
ing], which is the [result of] the 
realization or consummation of that 
trishna or desire.” * 

Sentient existence (bhava) further 
means "individual" or “personal” 
existence (atta-bhava), for only as 
such, at least in the case of man, 
can pleasures be experienced. Their 
"unique" or "individual" character 
is not the least factor in their enjoy- 
ment. The more “individualistic” 
or “selfish” the experience, the 
greater the sensuous pleasure 
derived from it. The atta-vada lies 
therefore at the root of the mis- 
chief, is indeed the tip of that root, 
or the point of the needle. Take 
it away, or blunt it, and the desire 
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for sentient existence will die away 
with it. Try to weed the latter out, 
while leaving undisturbed the cling- 
ing to "self," or "individual" exist- 
ence, and the weeds, their roots not 
being destroyed, will come up again 
and again. 

Whether the clinging to self is 
transferred to other worlds in an 
after-death state—the immortality- 
desire—makes no difference. Once 
having known the delights of earth- 
ly existence, the "individual"— 
whether he be conceived in kama- 
loka, or as an ego in higher mental 
worlds—though for the time being 
perhaps cloyed with their sweet 
taste, and longing for subtler pleas- 
ures—will again and again return 
to his grosser pastures, when the 
subtler in their turn have been ex- 
perienced to satiety, at least for the 
time being. And so the wheel of 
birth and death turns on and on 
without surcease. But once wipe 
out all stain of selfism, and the 
selfless being, having become trans- 
parent as glass, shows no trace of 
its existence, but is dissolved in 
Nirvana, leaving a trackless course 
behind. “Of the Tathagata who 
has got rid of the conceit of ‘Г and 
‘mine,’ no consciousness can be 
pointed out anywhere either in this 
life, or when he has passed away. 
This does not mean that he does 
not exist, but that he is untrace- 
able, unknowable, not to be de- 
scribed in any way whatever.” * 

To call that untracked and un- 
traceable reality by the name of 
Self (atma), or Over-Self (param- 
айпа), or any other positive name, 
is a misnomer, a limitation of its. 


! Ganganath Jha’s Commemoration Volume, Poona Oriental Series No. 39, p. 466. 
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unconditioned infinity. If to one 
the self is so dear that he cannot 
let go of it in his thoughts, the 
nearest approach would be the 
combination atma-anatma, Self- 
Not-Self, which indicates that the 
ultimate reality is the one as well 
as the other; this of course cannot 
but mean that it is neither the one 
nor the other : neti, neti, not this or 
that. The Buddha had good reason 
to call Nirvana that trackless goal 
of existence. It is a negative term, 
and as such is well defined as the 
" not-born, not-become, not-made, 
not-compounded." 

Of the important place that the 
doctrine of Unselfism occupies in 
the Buddha's teaching, second only 
to that of the Four Noble Truths, 
there isample witness, according to 
the traditional story, for it forms 
the subject of the second sermon 
preached by the Tathagata, afterhis 
enlightenment, to the five ascetics 
who had before abandoned him 
when he gave up extreme ascetic 
practices. After the first sermon they 
became his first five disciples, after 
the second discourse, the first five 
Arahants, or liberated ones, not 
counting the Master himself. 

According to the most author- 
itative text, this second sermon, 
which bears the name of the Anatta 
Lakkhana Sutta, the discourse on 
the Marks of Not-Self, says: ' The 
body [rüpa], monks, is not the self. 
If the body, monks, were the self, 
the body would not be subject to 
disease, and we should be able to 
say: ' Let my body be such and 
such a one, let my body not be 
such and such a one. But since 
the body, monks, is not the self, 
therefore the body is subject to 

' Mahavagga, I, 6, 38-47. 
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disease, and we are not able to 
say: ' Let my body be such and 
such a one.’ Now what do you 
think, monks, is the body per- 
manent or perishable ? 1t is perish- 
able, Lord. And that which is 
perishable, does that cause pain or 
joy? It causes pain, Lord. And 
that which is perishable, painful, 
subject to change, is it possible to 
regard that in this way: ' This is 
mine, this am I, this is myself?’ 
That is impossible, Lord. There- 
fore, monks, whatever body has 
been, will be, and is now, belong- 
ing or not belonging to sentient 
beings, gross or subtle, inferior or 
superior, distant or near, all that 
body is not mine, is not me, is not 
myself: thus it should be con- 
sidered by right knowledge accord- 
ing to the truth. [The other four 
khandhas, vedana, заййа, san- 
kharas, vififiana are treated in ex- 
actly the same way and in the same 
words]. Considering this, monks, 
the wise and noble disciple turns 
away from the body, from sensa- 
tion, from perception, from the syn- 
ergies, from consciousness. Turning 
away, he loses passion, he is liber- 
ated, the knowledge comes to him: ‘I 
am liberated,' and he knows rebirth 
is exhausted, the holy life is com- 
pleted, duty is fulfilled ; there is no 
more living in these conditions." 
Liberation here means just noth- 
ing else but being liberated from 
the delusion of self, from the bond- 
age of self, of the phenomenal self, 
ie. of all that is known of man 
down here, as he manifests himself 
through the five khandhas or lower 
principles. As to what remains 
when these are finally completely 
destroyed, the appellation of self 
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(with or without capital letter) does 
not apply to that which has merged 
into the All, or the One, or the One- 
All, or All-One. 

In case some doubt still lingers 
as to whether the authors of The 
Mahatma Letters were good Bud- 
dhists in this sense, even though 
they were professedly Esoteric Bud- 
dhists, I will conclude with a passage 
from a letter of their mouthpiece, 
H. P. Blavatsky, written not quite 
three months after her taking with 
Colonel Olcott pancha-sila at Galle 
in Ceylon, 25 May 1880. The terms 
“Impersonal Ego,” and “Imperson- 
al Individuality” used in the text, 
are of course similar contradictory 
or paradoxical combinations to the 
one we have met before: Self-Not- 
Self,or atma-anatma. It isananswer 
to a French Theosophist, who had 
apparently addressed her as “ипе 
grande ame.” 

“T do not know,” writes H. P. 
Blavatsky, “if I am a ‘great soul,’ 
but I do know that I would much 
prefer not having а soul at all, or 
seeing it die away with the body. 
This old carcass is annoying me 
since long, and my ‘great soul’ has 
only made people ungrateful and 
slanderous; it is therefore but an 
‘idiot.’ But this is my own personal 
opinion, please, with which the 
Theosophical Society has nothing 
todo. I am a Buddhist to ту fin- 
ger tips, and I have been saying 
so for years. I believe in soul, but 
in a soul that will finally disappear, 
as behoves every honest soul, and 
every particle of matter, the form 
nor the existence of which can be 
infinite, and therefore neither im- 
mortal. I believe in the eternity of 
matter as principle, not as form 
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which is always transient. I do not 
believe in the personal immortality 
of the soul or of the Ego; but I 
believe in the immortality and the 
eternity of the Universal Spirit, or 
the one and impersonal Ego. And 
it is there, in that Great АП that, 
immersed and absorbed, my poor 
little ‘great soul’ will at last find its 
annihilation, its Nirvana, and will 
finally rest in the universal annihil- 
ation of its stormy and miserable 
existences. Feverish activity will 
be drowned in spiritual inactivity, 
the poor tiny individual atom in the 
Universal All. And then H. P. B., 
that small drop of muddy water, 
will have become a boundless ocean 
without beginning or end. This is 
my aspiration, my own! I will never 
be satisfied with finally settling 
down in Nirvana or in the tradition- 
al Paradise, as an individual soul. 
It would be a sight, indeed, to see 
the souls of James, Peter and Susie 
enduring through eternity, with gold- 
en toothpicks in their mouths and 
the escutcheons of the Great on 
their carriage doors. Very philo- 
sophical, this conception. But my 
ambition is to become ultimately 
the All, to be finally attracted by 
and absorbed into Nirvana as a 
wisp of vapour is attracted by the 
Ocean; and there, losing my per- 
sonal individuality, to replace it 
by the impersonal individuality of 
the Universal Essence, which the 
Christians and other deists call 
‘God,’ though I and my school (which 
is not the Theosophical School [but 
that of Esoteric Buddhism]) call 
the Universal Cause—a cause 
which has neither intelligence, nor 
desire, nor will, for itisitselfabsolute 
Intelligence, Desire, and Will." 


' Charles Blech, Histoire de la Société Théosophique en France, pp. 118-9. 
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COSMIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


ILIKAN has popularized the 

cosmic rays so that today 

no one doubts their existence; 

but Cosmic Consciousness, although 

quite as real, is still by most people 
unknown and unrecognized. 

This article, therefore, is written 
for the few who already believe in 
this new consciousness or are even 
sensing it, and will welcome further 
light on the understanding of it. For 
Cosmic Consciousness is the high- 
est form of enlightenment yet 
reached by humanity, and is well 
worthy of consideration. True, con- 
sciousness is ever the same thing, 
flows from the same source, and is 
ever expressed as Will, Wisdom 
and Activity; but in some men 
more gifted it flows more freely, 
more fully, and it is then that we 
call it Cosmic Consciousness, as we 
speak of the “expansion” of the 
Initiate’s consciousness. 

Outside Theosophical literature 
there is little written on the subject, 
the most effective book being Dr. 
Bucke’s Cosmic Consciousness, first 
published in 1901. That so im- 
portant a book as this should be so 
little known to the present genera- 
tion is reason for drawing attention 
to it. Moreover, fresh light has 
been thrown on Cosmic Conscious- 
ness by the publication of Dr. Arun- 
dale’s Kundalini. 

For those unacquainted with 
Bucke’s book a few words should 
be of interest as to how he was led 
to write it. After describing his 
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life up till the moment of his illu- 
mination—in his thirty-sixth year 
—he records that he and some 
friends had spent the evening read- 
ing the poets—especially Walt 
Whitman. After his friends had 
left him he was in a state of quiet, 
almost passive enjoyment. All at 
once, without warning of any kind, 
he found himself wrapped around 
as it were by a flame-coloured 
cloud. For an instant he thought 
of fire, some sudden conflagration 
in the great city; then he knew that : 
the light was within himself. Direct- 
ly afterwards came upon him a 
sense of exultation, of immense joy- 
ousness accompanied or immedi- 
ately followed by an intellectual 
illumination quite impossible to 
describe. Into his brain streamed 
one momentary lightning-flash of 
the Brahmic Splendour which ever 
afterwards lightened his life; upon 
his heart fell one drop of Brahmic 
Bliss, leaving henceforth for always 
an aftertaste of Heaven. Не claims 
that he learned more within the 
few seconds during which the illu- 
mination lasted than in previous 
months or even years of study, and 
that he learned much that no study 
could ever have taught. 

Yes, will say the sceptic, a clear 
case of self-deception, or an inter- 
esting pathological study, and we 
might ourselves have thought at 
first that it was an illusion ; but a 
perusal of this book shows that the 
author's experience was merely a 
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repetition of that of others in the 
past. Indeed, the striking similarity 
of all these experiences shows that 
they are not to be dismissed lightly 
as religious enthusiasms or sec- 
tarian fanaticism. Dante, on a 
similar occasion, says that he was 
“trans-humanized into a God: that 
which I was seeing seemed to me 
a smile of the universe, for my 
inebriation was enteting through 
the hearing and through the sight. 
O joy! O ineffable gladness! O life 
entire of love and of peace!” 

Says Jakob Boehme: “Earthly 
language is entirely insufficient to 
describe what there is of joy, hap- 
piness and loveliness contained in 
the inner wonders of God.” Then 
Edward Carpenter’s “All sorrow 
finished,” "the deep, deep ocean of 
joy within,” “being filled with joy,” 
“singing joy unending.” And Walt 
Whitman’s "I am satisfied—I see, 
dance, laugh, sing"; "I float this 
carol with joy, with joy to thee, O 
death"; “The ocean filled with joy 
—the atmosphere all joy! Joy, joy 
in freedom, worship, love! Joy in 
the ecstasy of life: enough mere- 
ly to be!" And do we not find 
Jesus, Paul, Plotinus, Muhammad, 
Francis Bacon, William Blake, 
Honoré de Balzac, all describing, 
each in his own way and in the 
phraseology of his time, precisely 
the same experiences ? 

This illumination has invariably 
taken place at about the same age— 
between twenty-five and forty years 
of age, thus showing, as Bucke says, 
that the man must be at the top of 
his form both physically and ment- 
ally, and, we might add, morally 
also. No hallucination here, but 
rather the highest expression of the 
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emancipated intellect and the en- 
franchised soul. 

What, then, is this Cosmic Con- 
sciousness ? 

In his endeavour to describe it, 
Bucke says: Cosmic Consciousness 
is a higher form of consciousness 
than that possessed by the ordinary 
man. There are three forms of con- 
sciousness : Simple Consciousness, 
which is possessed by, say, the upper 


.half of the animal kingdom. Self- 


Consciousness, by virtue of which 
man becomes conscious of himself 
as a distinct entity ; no animal can 
realize itself in that way ; on this 
Self-Consciousness is built every- 
thing in and about us distinctly hu- 
man. Cosmic Consciousness is a 
third form which is as far above self- 
consciousness as is that abovesimple 
consciousness. The prime charac- 
teristic of Cosmic Consciousness is, 
as its name implies, a consciousness 
of the Cosmos, that is, of the life 
and order of the universe. Along 
with this consciousness there oc- 
curs an intellectual enlightenment 
or illumination which alone places 
the individual on a new plane of 
existence—makes of him almost a 
member of a new species. To this 
is added a state of moral exalta- 
tion, an indescribable feeling of ele- 
vation, elation and joyousness, and 
a quickening of the moral sense, 
which is fully as striking and more 
important both to the individual and 
to the race than is the enhanced 
intellectual power. With these 
come what may be called a sense 
of immortality, a consciousness of 
eternal life, not a conviction that 
one shall have it in the future, but 
the consciousness that one has it 
already. 
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Bucke maintains that what pro- 
gress civilization has made during 
past centuries has been due to men 
who have themselves attained to 
Cosmic Consciousness. The trait, 
he says, that distinguishes these 
people from others is that their 
spiritual eyes have been openedand 
they have seen. The better known 
members of this group have creat- 
ed, through religion and literature, 
modern civilization. 

Balzac, for example, was a most 
interesting and instructive instance 
of this higher consciousness. Ве- 
fore he was thirty he had pub- 
lished some twenty novels—verit- 
able Grub Street productions. Then 
at the age of thirty-two—the time of 
his illumination—he writes a short 
story entitled Louis Lambert, which 
at once places him amongst the 
greatest of literary geniuses. It is 
as though his intellectual capacities 
had suddenly been increased a thou- 
sandfold; and, indeed, that is ex- 
actly what this higher conscious- 
ness would seem to do. He calls 
himself a "specialist," a name he 
gave to Dante and to others who 
had experienced what we are now 
calling Cosmic Consciousness. 

Walt Whitman is a similar case. 
Here we see the Whitman of the 
forties writing tales and essays 
which are without even a sugges- 
tion of talent. Then, just like 
Balzac, he attains illumination, and 
immediately afterwards, if we are to 
credit Bucke, follow “pages across 
each of which in letters of ethereal 
fire are written the words ETERNAL 
Lire.” True, Whitman's verse has 
not always pleased us; but seen from 
the higher point of view we realize 
that the man is trying to explain 
that which lies beyond all words: 
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“Wandering amazed,” he says, “at 
my own lightness andglee. . . When 
I undertake to tell the best, I find I 
cannot, my tongue is ineffectual on 
its pivots; my breath will not be 
obedient to its organs; I become 
a dumb man.” 

Dante undoubtedly attained to 
Cosmic Consciousness. In the 
Divine Comedy (a book strictly par- 
allel to the Comédie Humaine ог 
the Leaves of Grass, says Bucke), 
Dante tells first, in the Inferno, of 
human life as seen among ill-doers. 
Then, in the Purgatorio, he speaks 
of human life as seen in those who 
are struggling towards the light. 
But in the Paradiso he treats of 
the new world of the Cosmic Sense 
—of the kingdom of God—Nirvana. 

After carefully reading Bucke’s 
book we must admit that we were 
still as far from knowing what Cos- 
mic Consciousness really is as were 
Dante, Balzac, Whitman or Bucke 
himself before their illumination. 
And we should probably have re- 
mained without any clue had we 
not read Dr. Arundale’s Kundalini. 
Then, for the first time, it dawned 
upon us that Cosmic Consciousness 
was the awakening of Kundalini. 

What, then, is Kundalini ? 

Although Kundalini has been 
known in the East for ages, the first 
mention of it came to the West in 
the pages of The Secret Doctrine 
by H. P. Blavatsky, first published 
in 1888. This work is only now 
beginning to be read and valued at 
anything approaching its true value. 
Hence all those men of genius men- 
tioned above as having attained 
Cosmic Consciousness knew noth- 
ing as to its origin. What, for 
instance, could Dante or Balzac 
know about Kundalini? But what's 
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in a name? They had the rose 
itself. 

Blavatsky tells us that Kundalini 
is the power or force which moves 
in a serpentine or curved path. It 
is the universal life principle which 
everywhere manifests in nature. 
This force includes the two great 
forces of attraction and repulsion. 
Electricity and magnetism are but 
manifestations of it. This is the 
power which brings about that “con- 
tinuous adjustment of internal re- 
lations to external relations,” which 
is the essence of life according to 
Herbert Spencer. 

In The Voice of the Silence this 
force: is called “the Fiery Power" 
and "the World's Mother.” “There 
is much reason for all these strange 
names," says Leadbeater, "for it 
is in very truth like liquid fire as 
it rushes through the body, and the 
course through which it ought to 
move is a spiral one like the coils 
ofa serpent.” In The Inner Life 
Leadbeater has many interesting 
things to say about this “Serpent- 
fite," as he calls it, and of the grave 
dangers run in awakening it pre- 
maturely. 

Einstein—who himself has real- 
ized Cosmic Consciousness—speaks 
of "cosmic religious sense." This, 
he says, is held by a few gifted indi- 
viduals, religious geniuses and noble 
communities, and it has not only 
superseded the anthropomorphic 
religions of primitive tribes, but al- 
so those of the churches of today. 
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He maintains that it is the function 
of art and of science to arouse and 
keep alive this cosmic religious sense 
in those who are receptive. 

Now in Kundalini Dr. Arundale 
tells us much about this truly amaz- 
ing power. He says: 


The root of the word Kundalini 
is the verb kund, which signifies ‘ to 
burn,” Here we are given an 
idea as to the way in which the Fire 
works, unfolds. It is a word 
signifying the feminine aspect of the 
creative force in evolution, which force, 
in its specialized and more individual 
potency, lies asleep, curled up as in a 
womb, at the base of the human spine. 
. . . [With the awakening of Kunda- 
lini] a beautiful expansion of conscious- 
ness is physically experienced, so that 
the individual feels full of a glorious 
life and of a sense of intimate contact 
with what must be the developed intui- 
tive consciousness. There 15а 
fine sense of at-one-ment, of radiance, 
of contact with the Real. Barriers seem 
to have been broken down, so that the 
individual sees into the heart of things, 
no matter what they are, and sees them 
as growing entities, their glorious future 
disclosed to him as embryonic in them. 
Bec It is as if а new dimension' 
had opened out, so that a new world is 
entered. . . . 

From the centre of the Earth and 
from the Sun we draw the Kundalini 
power. We concentrate it at the spine- 
base centre and send it on its vitalizing 
way through the great centres of being. 
... Not only is there absence of the 
slightest sexual disturbance [with Kun- 
dalini,] but such remnants of sex-nature 


‘Tt is interesting to note that in his book Tertium Organum, Ouspensky says 


that “Cosmic Consciousness is the fourth dimension, or a sense of four-dimensional 
space, a new sense of time, intuition, sensation of infinity. It is the approach to 
absolute consciousness, Samadhi, ecstasy, Union with the One. Though not suspecting 
the existence of Kundalini himself, Ouspensky does realize that Cosmic Consciousness 
can come only to those of spiritual life, of special culture. It is the triumph of the 
super-personal principle, he says, the attainment of inner unity and harmony, or the 
beginning of personal immortality. 
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as there may have been seem to be trans- 
muted and transformed into their true 
purpose—virility and creativeness, and 
thus Godliness. . . . Kundalini Fire is 
the essence of the Love of God. . . 
Can we describe the great Serpent-Fire 
of Kundalini in its fundamental glories, 
in its colours, in its shapes, in its music- 
notes? Can we describe its song ? Can 
we describe its rainbow ?. . . Kundalini 
is a. perfect fruition of life. It is a 
consummation of Life. . . . Could the 
student but hear the Song of Kunda- 
lini, could he but “see” the colours of 
the Fire, he would know what Life is, 
for he would be penetrating into the 
very heart of Being. 


Now what is this description of 
Kundalini if not Bucke's “Brahmic 
Splendour, Brahmic Bliss, and an 
intellectual illumination quite im- 
possible to describe" ? Or Dante's 
"trans-humanized into a God . . ."? 
Or Carpenter's "All sorrow fin- 
ished. ."? Or Whitman’s 
"Wandering amazed at my own 
lightness and glee. I be- 
come a dumb тап”? 


Can we not now better under- 
stand the impassioned language 
used by those who, unknowingly, 
have awakened within themselves 
this amazing power, and have tried 
hopelessly to portray something 
of their marvellous experiences in 
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words which have ever proved 
wholly inadequate to the task ? 

Cosmic Consciousness, then, is 
not yet for the multitude. For, as 
Thoreau tells us, “the millions are 
awake enough for physical labour ; 
but only one in a million is awake 
enough for effective intellectual 
exertion, only one in a hundred 
millions to a poetic or divine life." 
Shall we not, therefore, need to 
reach a much higher level of civil- 
ization before this higher conscious- 
ness becomes general ? 

And now do we not better under- 
stand those somewhat cryptic words 
of the Christ: “The kingdom of 
God is within you"—not in some 
fanciful city of golden streets, but 
here, within us, if we can but be- 
lieve it, and lead the life necessary 
for its ultimate attainment. Then 
]. Krishnamurti boldly brings his 
"Kingdom of Heaven" and his 
"Kingdom of Happiness," from the 
heavens above to the earth beneath, 
and from a vague and nebulous 
future to an ever-living present. He, 
too, tells us that salvation is with- 
in us, and that we can attain libera- 
tion (Cosmic Consciousness?) at 
any stage of evolution if we have 
the burning desire to attain. “God 


is only in us" he says, "there is no 
other God." 


THROUGH THE PASSAGE 


A Dream 


BY GEOFFREY HODSON 


This story has no special message to deliver, nor does it point to 


any moral. 


It is simply a record of a vivid experience of self-con- 


sciousness out of the body. 


DREAMT that after putting 

my car in a garage, I sawa 
mechanic at a bench and a narrow 
passage in one corner with a stout 
chain across. I asked the mechan- 
ic whether it were possible to pass 
through. He said that it was, but 
it was very difficult, that it was not 
always easy to return, and that 
some who passed failed to do so. 
I pushed hard against the chain 
which slowly passed through me, 
and squeezing through the passage 
which was narrow and dark, I sud- 
denly found myself in a large, light, 
airy room resembling an artist's 
studio and conveying a suggestion 
of restful beauty. 

On low seats a group of men and 
women occupied the centre of the 
room. Their grouping, distinctly 
sculptural, the colours of their 
clothes, and a certain poised im- 
mobility, though all quite natural, 
somehow suggested living statuary. 

I joined them and immediately 
experienced a close and happy in- 
timacy of thought and feeling with 
them all. Gradually I fell into a 
state of profound calm, still peace, 
perfect equipoise, which pervaded 
the whole subsequent experience 
and remains as a lasting impres- 
sion. 


Our auras were visible and tan- 
gible, much as are clothes on the 
physical plane. They consisted of 
steady, rhythmically flowing streams. 
of force, all in colour, emanat- 
ing from our bodies, the different 
colours being determined by and 
expressive of, primarily, our inner 
nature, our real character, and 
secondarily, of our interchanged 
thoughts and feelings. These last, 
though transient, were deep, calm 
and clear. 

Auric blending occurred continu- 
ally, producing the sense of inti- 
mate friendship, perfect understand- 
ing, close inner harmony. 

For a time no one moved, no one 
spoke, yet the companionship was 
rich, full and completely satisfying. 
Different though we all were, we 
were perfectly blended, completely 
at one. 

On my right was a lady of great 
beauty of character, of face and of 
aura. We had “conversed” fora 
time when I observed a change in 
her; the facial expression became 
vacant, the form began to fade. My 
attention, thus drawn more definite- 
ly to her brought us into closer 
rapport and I heard the ringing of 
a bell Through unity with her 
consciousness I saw a room on 
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the physical plane as if far away 
below us. Her body was in bed 
and an alarm-clock was ringing. 
Mentally I said to her: “It is eight 
o'cock and you will have to go 
back." Almost as I spoke she dis- 
appeared. 

Then it was that I realized that 
I was out of the body in full con- 
Sciousness as were the rest of the 
group. 

Some interchange of thought on 
the subject occurred, centring 
chiefly round the possibility of using 
the passage at will. 

I then moved over to the window 
and looked out. The studio proved 
to be on the first floor of an exten- 
sion into a garden of the house which 
was one of a row. The others, which 
had no such extensions, were pretty 
houses each with its own flower- 
filled garden, and I could see the 
brass number plate on each door ; 
the next door was number 9 and 
presumably the studio was part of 
number 10. 

At this point I was awakened by 
a noise in my bedroom and remem- 
bered the whole of the above dis- 
tinctly, being especially interested 
in my self-conscious absence from 
the body. `1 passed the dream in 
review, could still feel the deep 
peace and poise, and then decided 
to find my way through the passage 
again. I visualized the garage, 
saw mentally the walls and the 
chain, pressed on and instantly I 
was asleep. This time I “awoke” 
in the garden of the same house, 
fully conscious of the whole previ- 
ous experience as of the physical 
interlude. 
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The garden, as were all the others, 
was full of flowers, all very beauti- 
ful and glowing slightly. I do not 
remember any fragrance, nor could 
I recognize varieties. White seemed 
to predominate and the general ef- 
fect was of well-planned profusion. 

Looking across the nine other 
gardens—I do not remember the op- 
posite direction—I saw an open vil- 
lage green, with lovely old fashion- 
ed but new-looking houses on the 
far side. These were mostly of 
half-timbered Elizabethan architec- 
ture, though some were in the med- 
ieval German style. I remember 
noting the different kinds of archi- 
tecture with interest and admiring 
the general effect. 

'The whole district was brightly 
and clearly lighted as if by the sun, 
and everything looked fresh and 
new. À sense of perfection, wonder- 
fully satisfying, was conveyed, and 
this referred not only to the houses 
and gardens but to the life as well. 

Then I saw people in the near-by 
gardens. One, a middle-aged man 
with white hair and drooping white 
moustache, was reading a book. 

When I spoke he bent closer over 
his book as if to concentrate against 
my thought. I asked him mentally 
how he came there, if he used the 
passage and could come and go at 
wil. He bent lower still over his 
book as if slightly embarrassed, and 
then I realized that he was deceased 
and could go back no more. 

After this I remember little more, 
nor has the experience re-occurred, 
though an attempt to re-enter the 
passage has more than once sent 
me to sleep. 


LEAVES FROM THE ARCHIVES' 


XI. Are the Mahatmas Tibetan Lañas ? 


In July 1884 a pamphlet was pub- 
lished by the Psychological Press, Lon- 
don, entitled Koot Hoomi Unveiled ; or 
Tibetan Buddhists versus the Buddhists 
of Tibet, written by Arthur Lillie, author 
of Buddha and Early Buddhism and 
some other books. The pamphlet was 
immediately met with another by G. B. 
Finch, President of the London Lodge 
of The Theosophical Society, entitled 
Observations on Mr. Lillie’s Koot Hoomi 
Unveiled. Against this counter-attack 
Lillie wrote a letter to the Editor of 
Light, which was published in that 
weekly of the 2nd August, under the 
heading “ Koot Hoomi Unveiled.” And 
to this H.P.B. wrote an answer, pub- 
lished in the same weekly of the 9th 
August, under the heading “Mr. A. 
Lillie’s Delusions." Of these two letters 
cuttings are found in Scrapbook, XX, 
133-35. Above her own letter H.P.B. 
wrote in indelible pencil : “ H. P. Blav- 
atsky’s Reply.” This reply has been 
republished in A Modern Panarion, 
рр. 253-58. Lillie published a counter- 
reply in the issue of 6th September. 
And a cutting from Light (without date) 
of H.P.B.s answer to this, under the 
heading “Mr. Arthur Lillie,” was pasted 
in Scrapbook, XX, 192. As I do not 
know that it has been republished be- 
fore, a faithful reprint of it follows 
here : 


IR,—When in my answer to Mr. 
Arthur Lillie's “Delusions,” 

I maintained that the said writer 
had a policy unique and quite his 
own for dealing with his literary 
opponents, I was but stating that 


which every lover of truth can now 
see for himself. 

His article in your issue of Sep- 
tember 6th is, like its predecessor, 
a long series of misconceptions, 
blunders, and unfair insinuations. 
It is impossible, without incurring 
the penalty of sacrificing one's 
dignity, to have any prolonged dis- 
cussion with such opponents. Their 
tactics are a sort of guerilla skirm- 
ishing; one answers andcorrects one 
set of blunders, when, forthwith, 
there appears a fresh series, and 
this trails after it still others! To 
notice them seriatim would be like 
the work of Penelope. We shall do 
our best to keep the flag of truce 
flying, but really it is a hard task, 
when such malignant nonsense is 
permitted in so important a journal 
as "LiGHT." 

Without going into any discus- 
sion I shall simply record the mis- 
takes of the article in question. 

Par. 1. I am accused of having 
“confessed that I wittingly deceived 
Colonel Olcott and others for a con- 
siderable time." 

Answer : I have confessed to no 
such thing—I have never wittingly 
deceived anyone. What I said was, 
that finding it worse than useless, 
viz., harmful, to declare the whole 
truth to those who were then utter- 
ly unable to comprehend it, I with- 
held from them for a time such 
details of the truth as would not 
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only have been unpalatable to them, 
but might have made them regard 
me аз а lunatic. There are many 
such details relating to our Mahat- 
mas and their doctrine, which I am 
withholding even up to the present 
time. Let Mr. Lillie and his sym- 
pathisers make whatever use they 
can of this fresh “confession.” He is 
a base man indeed who, having had 
truth revealed to him under the seal 
of secrecy, and solemnly pledged 
himself never to reveal the informa- 
tion, will nevertheless divulge it to 
the profane. There is a vast dif- 
ference between the action of a 
person who, in the spirit of the 
Apostle’s words (Rom. iii. 7), “Апа 
if my lie profiteth to the Lord, why 
should I be yet held as a sinner,” 
should circulate deliberate lies to 
deceive his fellow beings; and that 
of another man who, under com- 
pulsion of his pledged honour, keeps 
silent on certain things. 

If I am to be held in this matter 
a deceiver, then so is every Mason, 
every Oddfellow, every statesman, 
every priest who receives confession, 
every physician who takes the Hip- 
pocratic oath, and every lawyer, one. 

Mr. Millar, quoted by Mr. Lillie, 
methinks, if worthy anything as a 
critic, ought rather to point out the 
full gravity of Mr. Lillie’s rancor- 
ous and nonsensical insinuations 
than concern himself, as he does, 
with the moral outcome of my con- 
duct. 

Par. 2. I say again, I never was 
a Spiritualist. I have always known 
the reality of mediumistic phenom- 
ena, and defended that reality; 
that is all. If to have the whole 
long series of phenomena happen 
through one’s organism, will, or any 
other agency, is to be a “Spiritual- 
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ist," then was I one, perhaps, fifty 
years ago, t.e., I wasa Spiritualist be- 
fore the birth of modern Spiritual- 
ism. As regards mediums, séances, 
and the spiritualistic “philosophy,” 
so-called—belief in the latter alone 
constituting a Spiritualist—then it 
may perhaps stagger your readers 
to learn that I had never known, 
nor even seen a medium, nor ever 
found myself in a séance room, 
before March, 1873, when I was 
passing through Paris on my way 
to America. And it was in August 
of the same year that I learned, for 
the first time in my life, what was 
the philosophy of the Spiritualists. 
Very true I had had a general and 
very vague idea of the teachings of 
Allan Kardec since 1860. But when 
I heard stated the claims of the 
American Spiritualists about the 
“Summer Land,” etc., I rejected 
the whole thing point blank. I might 
name several persons in America 
as my witnesses if the testimony 
of Colonel Olcott were not suffici- 
ent. I also deny that “Мг. Burns,” 
of the Medium, has recorded that 
I "once came to him to propose" 
anything. I have never met Mr. 
Burns, never went to him, have 
never proposed to him the founda- 
tion of anything at all. In the 
beginning of 1872, on my arrival 
from India, I had tried to found a 
Spiritist Society at Cairo after the 
fashion of Allan Kardec (I knew of 
no other), to try for phenomena, as 
a preparative for occult science. I 
had two French pretended medi- 
ums, who treated us to bogus mani- 
festations, and who revealed to me 
such mediumistic tricks as I could 
never have dreamed possible. I 
put an end to the séances immedi- 
ately, and wrote to Mr. Burns to 
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see whether he could not send out 
English mediums. He never re- 
plied, and I returned to Russia soon 
afterwards. 

Mr. Arthur Lillie informs the 
public: (1) “That John King was 
not the only alleged spirit that 
came to her séances.” (2) “That 
I had recognised many other spirits, 
among others, Mr. Fullover, who 
had died the previous Friday." 
Three blunders (?) in three lines. I 
never held séances in my life. It 
was not at my séances, but those of 
William Eddy, that I recognised 
the several "spirits" named. (3) І 
never saw any Mrs. Fullover (Mrs. 
Fullmer spokenof by Colonel Olcott, 
I suppose?) living or dead, nor 
any Mr. Fullmer either, nor does 
Colonel Olcott say I did. Asa 
proof of Mr. Lillie's marvellous ac- 
curacy, I quote Colonel Olcott's 
words from p. 326 of his work 
[People from the other World]: 

“Теп spirits appeared, among 
whom was Mrs. Fullmer, who had 
only died the Friday previous. The 
relative to whom she came sat be- 
side me, and was dreadfully agi- 
tated, etc.” 

Was I Mrs. Fullmer’s “relative,” 
spoken of by Colonel Olcott? I 
should not wonder, after reading 
what he wrote in the same accurate 
style in his "Buddha and Early 
Buddhism," and other books, if 
Mr. Lillie, in his next, and without 
any mention of my present proof 
of his blunders, should gravely as- 
sure his readers that under the name 
of “Mrs. Fullmer's relative," and 
church member, Colonel Olcott 
meant Madame Blavatsky ! 

Most decidedly I have seen forms 
called "spirits," at Eddy's and rec- 
ognised them; even to the form 
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Mr. Lillie affirms). But in some 
cases I had thought of them, and 
wanted to see them. The objecti- 
vation of their astral forms was no 
proof at all that they were dead. 
I was making experiments, though 
Colonel Olcott knew nothing of it, 
and so well did some of them suc- 
ceed that I actually evoked among 
them the form of one whom I be- 
lieved dead at the time, but who, 
it now appears, was up to last year, 
alive and well: viz., “Michalko.” 
my Georgian servant! He is now 
with a distant relative at Kutais, as 
my sister informed me two months 
ago, in Paris. He had been re- 
ported, and I thought him, dead, 
but had got well at the hospital. 
So much for “spirit identification.” 

Par. 3. “She tells us,” says my 
critic, “that he" (Mahatma Koot 
Hoomi) "comes to her constantly 
with a black beard and long, white, 
flowing garments." When have I 
told any such thing? I deny, point 
blank, having ever said or written 
it, and defy Mr. Lillie to cite his 
proof. If he does so, it will be a 
case of not merely misquotation, but 
positive musrepresentation. Does 
he rely upon what I have said in 
my previous letter? In it I speak 
of an "Eastern Adept,” who had 
gone up for his final initiation, who 
had passed, en route from Egypt to 
Thibet, through Bombay and visited 
us in his physical body. Why 
should this “Adept” be the Mahat- 
ma in question? Are there then no 
other Adepts than Mahatma Koot 
Hoomi? Every Theosophist at 
headquarters knows that I meant a 
Greek gentleman [Hilarion] whom I 
have known since 1860, whereas I 
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had never seen Mr. Sinnett’s corre- 
spondent before 1868. And why 
should not the latter wear a black 
beard, and long, white, flowing gar- 
ments, if he chose, both in his 
“astral body” and also in his living 
one, as well? Is it because the 
same paragraph states parenthet- 
ically that it is, “а curious costume, 
by-the-bye, for a Thibetan monk" ? 
No one ever dreamt of saying that 
the Mahatma was a “Thibetan 
monk" or Lama. Those who are 
immediately concerned with him 
know that he has never made any 
such pretence, nor has anyone else 
done so on his behalf, nor on that 
of our (Colonel Olcott's and my 
own) Master. I care not in the 
least whether my "word" isaccepted 
or not by “Mr. A. Lillie.” 

He reminds his readers, or thinks 
he does, that “we” (they) “are forced 
to remember that the same word” 
(mine, he means, I suppose) “was 
once pledged to the fact that his 
name” (the figure’s) “was John 
King.” He must be surely “dream- 
ing dreams" !! But why should they 
be so false and untrustworthy ? 

The same paragraph contains 
another assertion as inaccurate as 
the rest. "If she appeals to her 
arduous missionary efforts to propa- 
gate the doctrine of shells, . . . we 
cannot forget that the same energy 
was once devoted to support Spirit- 
ualism." Again I deny the state- 
ment. My “arduous missionary 
efforts" were directed all my life to 
support the reality of psychicpheno- 
mena, without any reference, save 
in late years, to their origin and the 
agency at work behind them. Again; 
"She" (I) "now tells us that she 
never was a Thibetan nun" !!! 
When have I ever told anyone such 
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an absurdity ? When have I said I 
had been one ? Yet the denial of it 
is alleged as “the most important 
fact that has yet been revealed" ! 
Had I claimed to be one, then, in- 
deed, if the writer knew anything 
of Thibet or Thibetans, might he 
rush into print, for he would have 
the right to doubt my statement 
and expose my imposture, sincethat 
would have been one. But this only 
proves once more that the "learned 
author of ‘Buddhism,’ etc.," hardly 
ever knows what heis talking about. 
A nun in Thibet, a regular “ani,” 
once consecrated, never leaves her 
convent, except for pilgrimage, so 
long as she remains in the Order. 
Nor have I ever received any 
instruction “under the roof" of 
the monks; nor has anyone ever 
claimed such a thing on my behalf, 
or to my knowledge. I might have 
lived in male lamaseries, as thou- 
sands of laymen and women do; 
t.e., have lived in the buildings 
clustered around the lamaseries ; 
and I might even have received my 
“instruction” there. Any one can 
go to Darjeeling and receive, a few 
miles from thence, teaching from 
Thibetan monks, and “under their 
roofs.” But I havenever soclaimed, 
so far asI know, for the simple 
reason that neither of the Mahat- 
mas whose names are known in the 
West are monks. 

Mr. Lillie’s division of the Bud- 
dhists of Thibet is taken upon the 
authority of Abbé Huc; my divi- 
sion is taken from my knowledge and 
that of the many chelas I know and 
could name. Thus, our Mahatmas, 
if the fact can justify the curiosity 
of the Spiritualists, are neither 
“Hermits” (now), for they have done 
with their "practice" of Yoga; nor 
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"Wanderers," nor ‘“‘Monks,” since 
they tolerate, but would never prac- 
tise, Exoteric, or popular, Buddhist 
rites. Least of all are they “Rene- 
gades." 

1. Whatauthority has Mr. Lillie 
to connect the Katchi gentleman, 
spoken of in "Isis," with Mahatma 
Koot Нооті ? Nothing but his in- 
satiate desire to find me at fault, 
and thus to justify his rancour. 

2. Wherehashefound that “this 
Thibetan Buddhist" (which ?) “be- 
lieves that ‘Buddha’ in Thibetan 
is ‘Fo,’ that ‘Dharma’ is ‘Fa,’ that 
‘Sangha’ is ‘Sengh,’ and that a 
monk is called a Shaman " ? I have 
not "Isis" here with me now, but I 
think I can vouch that these words 
are not to be found there, placed 
in the mouth of any "Thibetan 
Buddhist," and that if found, which 
I doubt, it will be seen to be 
simply due to a misprint. 

I close by informing Mr. Lillie 
that years before he had an idea of 
Buddhists and Thibetans, I was 
quite familiar with the Lamaism 
of Thibetan Buddhists. I passed 
months and years of my childhood 
among the Lamaist Calmucks of 
Astrakhan, and with their great 
priest. However “heretical” in their 
religious terminology, the Calmucks 
have still the same identical terms 
as the other Lamaists of Thibet 
(from whence they came). As, how- 
ever, I had visited Semipalatinsk 
and the Ural mountains with an 
uncle of mine, who has possessions 
in Siberia, on the very borderland 
of the Mongolian countries where 
the “Tarachan Lama” resides, and 
had made numerous excursions be- 
yond the frontiers, and knew all 
about Lamas and Thibetans before 
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I was fifteen, therefore, I could 
hardly have ever thought “that 
Chinese was the language of Thi- 
bet." I leave such ridiculous blun- 
ders to those members of the Royal 
Asiatic Society who translate the 
Sanskrit word “таќга” in the phrase 
“bodha-matra,” as “mother” or 
“matter.” (See Mr. Lillie’s “Bud- 
dha and Early Buddhism,” p. 20). 

But possibly this does not count : 
I should have learned my Buddhism 
and Lamaism in Mr. Lillie’s school, 
rather than in Astrakhan, Mongolia, 
or Thibet, if I thought of setting up 
as an authority for such critics as 
those in “LIGHT.” 

Well, so be it. I leave them to 
feed their censers with their own 
incense. I shall waste no more time 
in trying to correct their hydra- 
headed “mistakes,” for when one is 
slain ten more spring up from the 
dead carcase. 

H. P. BLAVATSKY 


Elberfeld, 
September 10th. 


* 
х Ж 


Note. When H.P.B. asserts that 
“neither of the Mahatmas whose names 
are known in the West are monks,” or 
“hermits,” or “wanderers,” least of all 
“renegades,” and that "they tolerate, 
but would never practise exoteric, or 
popular, Buddhist rites," I am obliged 
to comment as follows: 

We have, in the case of the Mas- 
ter K.H. at least, his own words not 
only for his partaking in, but even for 
his being wholly absorbed by the rites 
and ceremonies of the Lamaist Church:' 
“In about a week"—the Master wrote 
in June or July 1882—"new religious 
ceremonies, new glittering bubbles to 
amuse the babes with, and once more 
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I will be busy night and day, morning, 
noon, and evening.” And we have the 
direct testimony of the elusive Damodar 
K. Mavalankar to the fact that his 
“venerable Guru Deva," that is the same 
Master, “holds a well known public 
office in Thibet under the Teshu Lama.” ' 
C. W. Leadbeater also tells us that both 
Masters, K.H. and M., belong to the re- 
formed sect of the Gelug-pa or Yellow- 
Caps, to which also “belong the Dalai 
Lama and the Teshu Lama, and the 
present government of the country. ... 
The people of this sect wear, on great 
occasions, yellow robes, and curious 
high, pointed helmet-like caps." ^ Апа 
from H.P.B. we know that she saw 
both Masters wearing these yellow caps. 
"He," the Master M., she wrote, prob- 
ably in 1880, "never wears now his 
white puggery [turban] but simply 
sticks a yellow saucer on the top of his 
head, like K.H."* 

A careful perusal of The Mahatma 
Letters leaves no room for doubt that 
the Masters are in one or other official 
capacity connected with the Lamaist 
Church. Their attendance and parti- 
cipation in the great ceremonial fes- 
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tivals, their continuous travelling from 
one great monastery to another, their 
constant allusion to superiors, among 
whom Chohans and Chutuktus are spe- 
cially mentioned, the latter being well- 
known high dignitaries of the Tibetan 
Church, all these things are so many 
indications of their being in fact Lamas 
or Monks of no mean rank in the Outer 
Church of Tibet, whatever their status 
may be in the Inner Government of the 
world. 

But, of course, it is true that 
the Masters are no “ordinary” lamas 
or monks or hermits, and that they 
probably have no fixed abode in one 
or other of the great monasteries, but 
live in their own secluded аѕтатазѕ, 
for as she wrote later in ТЛе Secret 
Doctrine (V, 390): "It is rarely that 
these great Men are found in Lama- 
series, unless on a short visit." The 
same is told us in our days by Madame 
Alexandra David-Neel: “The true Adepts 
of the straight path are mostly found 
outside the monasteries. They live as 
anchorites in little huts in the deserts 
and on high snowy tops." ' 

А.].Н. 


! THE THEOSOPHIST, April 1884, р. 171. 
* Talks on the Path of Occultism, p. 534. 
°? The Letters of Н. P. Blavatsky to А.Р. Sinnett, 8. 


"Itranslate direct from Parmi les Mystiques et Magiciens du Thibet (1927), 
p. 247. The English Edition, Mystics and Magicians in Tibet, seems to have treated 
the original in a somewhat free-handed way, for I could find no trace of theabove passage. 


THE TEMPLE OF THE STARS 


BY OLIVE HARCOURT 


Geometric figures on the ground in Glastonbury Vale—the Vale of 
Avalon—are believed to depict not only the Signs of the Zodiac, 
but also the Round Table of Merlin, of prehistoric origin. 


OME ancient nations, Chaldea, 
Egypt and Israel, had a sys- 
tem of geographical symbolism. The 
priesthood endeavoured to map out 
their lands in accordance with their 
spiritual symbols so far as the phys- 
ical features of their countries per- 
mitted, and thus formed a symbol- 
ism of mountain, plain and desert 
extending to the representation, as 
it were, of both the Macrocosm and 
the Microcosm, of both human and 
spiritual attributes. 


A LEGENDARY KINGDOM 


That beautiful Gnostic fragment, 
The Sacred Sermon, speaks of a 
vastly old race once living on the 
globe: “There shall be mighty 
memorials of their handiwork on 
the earth, leaving dim traces behind 
when the cycles are fulfilled.” 

A remarkable book, written by 
anonymous authors, and entitled 
The Temple of the Stars, gives a 
marvellous account of such a sys- 
tem existing in the county of Somer- 
set, in England, of which nothing 
had been known to man since pre- 
historic times. Airmen flying over 
Glastonbury Vale, "the Vale of 
Avalon,” home of the Arthurian leg- 
end of the Grail, saw a vast circle 
of figures mapped out upon the 
earth beneath them. They had been 


put on the track of this discovery 
by the study of an old book of the 
thirteenth century, writtenin French 
and called Perceval le Gallois, ou le 
Conte del Graal. ‘Translated into 
quaint English by one Dr. Evans, 
it was entitled The High History of 
the Holy Grail. The airmen there- 
upon set out in their air-plane and 
found the original legendary King- 
dom of which the book treats. 


THE ZODIAC IN THE SOIL 

Within a great imaginary circle, 
ten miles in diameter, is a collec- 
tion of earthworks and artificial 
watercourses, which, with the help of 
natural hills, ancient roads, brooks, 
pools and rivers, have been deliber- 
ately shaped by man into effigies 
of enormous size, represénting the 
symbolic figures attributed to the 
Signs of the Zodiac from time im- 
memorial, and to some other impor- 
tant constellations of the heavens. 
There they have lain, unknown 
and unrecognized, for thousands of 
years. 

New roads have been made, woods 
have grown up, railways have been 
laid, villages and small towns have 
been built within this area, but even 
now the shapes of the figures can be 
seen, not only from the air, but even 
more distinctly on the Ordnance 


! Published by John Watkins, Cecil Court, London, W.C.2. 
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maps of the district, and in photo- 
graphs taken from the air. The effi- 
gies are so planned that the stars 
up above are correctly reflected on 
the earth, as it were, for they fall 
within their boundaries, as marks 
within a basin might be reflected 
upon the surface of a polished table 
if the basin were inverted and held 
over it. This becomes clear when 
one pins a map of the circle upona 
map of the Zodiac in the samescale, 
and marks through both the posi- 
tions of the stars. Such symbols in 
the very soil of the earth are found 
in other places—in The United 
States of America there are several 
groups of birds and animals, and in 
Ohio there is а great serpent; at Ave- 
bury there is also a serpent indicated 
—but nowhere is there such a per- 
fect system as that of Glastonbury. 


AND MERLIN'S ROUND TABLE 


This circle is taken by the author 
to be Merlin's Round Table of the 
Grail, which goes back to prehistoric 
times, and is not the Grail of the 
early Christians but a much older 
symbol. Anyone standing on Glas- 
tonbury Tor, looking down on the 
plain, is gazing at the effigies, but 
can no longer distinguish them. At 
the time when the figures were 
formed, they corresponded to the 
stars above, but since then the pre- 
cession of the equinoxeshas changed 
the relative positions of the Sun and 
the Pole Star. Judging by the fact 
that the equinoctial line must have 
passed through the eye of the effigy 
of Taurus about the year 2000 B.C., 
the author believes the figures to be 
approximately 4000 years old. Mr. 
Arthur Waddell, the famous arch- 
zologist, judges them to be of the 
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period of Stonehenge, made possi- 
bly by prehistoric Phcenicians. 

The reason why these effigies are 
still discernible is that the Valley 
of Glastonbury was once Church 
property, the monks keeping the 
old landmarks intact, including the 
old roads and waterways. 

On the Emerald Tablet of Her- 
mes are the following words : 


Heaven above, Heaven below, 
Stars above, stars below, 

All that is over under shall be, 
Happy he who the riddle readeth. 


Is this perhaps an allusion to the 
Glastonbury effigies ? 

The Glastonbury legends tell of 
the "Green Sea Moors of Avalon,” 
and it is on these green sea moors, 
where lie the great effigies, their 
heads turned to the west and their 
bodies to the centre, that the Arthu- 
rian story was played out—the real 
story, not merely the legend. In 
the High History it is said: 


The Latin from whence this His- 
tory is drawn into Romance was taken 
in the Vale of Avalon in a house of 
religion which standeth at the head of 
the Moors Adventurous, there where 
King Arthur and Queen Guinevere lie. 


It is perfectly obvious that King 
Artbur and his knights personified 
the Zodiac with the Sun in the 
centre, as did Christ and His Twelve 
Apostles. In the Arthurian legend 
the sign Leo was represented by 
Lancelot, the Lion being the sum- 
mer Sun symbol, which accounts 
for the love between him and the 
King, who represented the winter 
Sun. 

Being prehistoric, the Round 
Table of Merlin and the effigies of 
the Zodiac are not directly con- 
nected with the Christian Grail 
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story, but directly with the “Cauld- 
ron of Wisdom,” known long before 
Joseph of Arimathea came to 
Britain. The prehistoric story was 
adapted to the Christian legend of 
the Grail. 


BEAUTIFUL EFFIGIES 


Leo has pre-eminence among the 
Signs, being so large that the sign 
Cancer occupies his neck. A very 
strange figure is Virgo, a female 
draped effigy holding up a handful 
of wheat—the symbolic Kern Baby. 
Scorpio is an evil-looking creature, 
his sting close to King Arthur’s 
horse in Sagittarius, which latter is 
formed by a low range of hills. It 
reminds one of a Centaur, although 
the man is not part of the horse. 
The human part represents the con- 
stellation Hercules—one of the ex- 
Zodiacal signs—and also King 
Arthur. It is the best of all the 
figures, the man’s back and legs 
astride the horse being truly mar- 
vellous in their strength and beauty. 
The horse has a bridle, and its eye 
is a pool, now overgrown. 

Capricornus is noteworthy on ac- 
count of its Bronze Age horn, whilst 
Aquarius, representing the element 
of Air, is indicated by the bird 
called the Phoenix, flying to the 
sunrise with out-stretched wings, 
another beautiful effigy on account 
of its hundred-foot rise above the 
surrounding country. Its head is 
turned over its shoulder to enable 
it to drink from the Chalice Well, 
or in some symbolism to carry the 
Chalice or Cup. The Chalice or 
Blood Well at Glastonbury, an iron 
spring which stains the water red, 
is supposed to have been captured 
by Perceval in warfare. The beak 
of the Phcenix lies along the 
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famous Pilgrims’ Path up the Tor, 
and the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey 
are upon its tail. 

Pisces is especially interesting, 
because one of the Fishes is formed 
by Weary-all Hill, so called be- 
cause the Pilgrims, who by now had 
completed their round of the Signs 
and reached their journey’s end, 
were tired and footsore, just as the 
Sun in astrological symbolism ends 
his journey at the sign Pisces. 

In the portion devoted to Aries, 
the author links up Freemasonry 
with the Knights Templar, who 
were the Keepers of the Grail. To 
Masons the effigies are of enormous 
interest. 

Taurus is a magnificent effigy, 
the head and forefoot of a great 
bull. The pool forming the eye is 
still visible, though much over- 
grown. The sign Libra is supposed 
to be represented by a dove with a 
leaf in its mouth, a remarkably 
clear form lying close to Scorpio. 
Libra being an Air sign, a bird 
would seem to be its natural em- 
blem, and there is no other ex- 
planation of its presence here, un- 
less it is meant for the Dove of the 
Spirit. 

THE HOUND OF HEAVEN 


Outside the circle, and placed as 
if guarding the entrance to the 
Kingdom of Logos, as the sacred 
area is called, is the Hound of 
Heaven, outlined by channels pass- 
ing between immense earthworks 
and by the River Parrett. In the 
High History it is said that the 
beast "looks towards the Cross." 
The eye is invisible to anyone on 
the ground, but upon the photo- 
graph taken from the air a circle 
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сап be seen, answering to the eye 
in such a position that the Hound 
looks straight down the nave of 
St. Michael’s Church, the founda- 
tions of which are in the shape of 
a Cross. The author thinks it possi- 
ble that the Mount upon which the 
Church stands may be a man-made 
hill. It may also be that Glaston- 
bury Tor is a man-made hill, such 
as Silbury Hill in Wiltshire, which, 
according to Waddell, is a survival 
of Serpent Worship. 


THE CASTLE OF CAMELOT 


Guarding the Castle, too, was 
the prehistoric castle of Camelot, 
a great triangular fortress pro- 
tected by mighty earthworks. The 
ancient name is preserved in that 
of a village called Queen Camel, 
in the River Camel and in Camel 
Hill. It is traced to Camillus, said 
to have been a Sun-god. It is pos- 
sibly linked up with Cadmillus, the 
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candidate in the Fire-Mystery of 
Eleusis. 

At the moment when Gawain first 
saw the Holy Grail, three drops of 
blood fell upon the Round Table. 
In the picture these drops exactly 
resemble the sacred Hebrew letter 
Yod, the first letter of the Great 
Name of God. It is in the shape 
of a little flame to represent the Fire 
of the Divine Spirit. 

Symbolism, though often decried, 
is the synthesis of religion, it is 
carried on from age to age and is 
understood by all men. If it does 
no more, it proves that all religions 
have their common origin in One 
God, and that the teachings of wise 
men in all ages are gathered to- 
gether into a great whole by sym- 
bols such as the Zodiac and the 
geometric figures, which are sym- 
bols for all time because they are 
founded on the laws of nature, which 
are the Laws of God. 


THE MYSTERY OF BEAUTY 


Withdrawn is the grey mist of night, 
Filled is the world with golden light, 
So comes the majesty of day. 


The midday glory fades at even 
And purple splendours fill the heaven, 
Thus passes light away. 


Yet as the moon and star-fires gleam, 
Brightness and darkness weave a dream, 
One mystery are they. 


F. H. ALDHOUSE 


THE MAKING ОЕ A PRESIDENT : 


ANNIE BESANT 
BY 


HAT does it mean—this 
being a President of The 
Theosophical Society? Is it a post 
to which anyone of merely superior 
intellectual attainments can aspire ? 
Or is it a position which demands 
not only a fine intelligence but also 
a highly developed intuitive sense 
of the needs of the world and an 
innate capacity to give a practical 
and far-reaching response ? In the 
August 1936 issue of THE THEOS- 
OPHIST was set forth the splendid 
record of the President-Founder, 
Colonel H.S. Olcott, whose achieve- 
ments in many fields brought him 
continuous world-renown from the 
age of twenty-three to his passing 
at the ripe age of seventy-five years. 
As we study the life of this great 
President-Founder, we feel that it 
would be almost impossible to re- 
place him, for such men are rare in 
the world's history. 


ANNIE BESANT, LIBERATOR 

And yet the second President, 
Annie Besant, a giant among men, 
a world-figure in her championship 
of the rights of the depressed and 
outcast, nominated by the Presi- 
dent-Founder before his passing, 
stepped easily into the President- 
ship of The Theosophical Society, 
and carried The Society to un- 
dreamed of heights during her 
twenty-six years’ administration. 
The Founders were seed-sowers— 
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Annie Besant tilled the soil that 
the seeds might burst their impri- 
soning encasements and come to 
blossom; they had quarried the 
rough marble—she, as sculptor, re- 
leased the imprisoned life. 

The dominating quality of the 
service to humanity of this Warrior- 
soul was her power to set free the 
bound, and in every field of her 
endeavour—social and political, 
religiousand educational—shecould 
well be termed the Liberator. She 
passionately sought for Truth and 
in her quest blazed a trail that all 
might follow. Always she broke 
down the barriers that kept men 
from the expression of their High- 
est, and thus called the Self into 
expression, and so of her it is said: 
"She made men." 


HER COMPASSION AROUSED 

Spurred on by a "longing for 
sacrifice to something felt as greater 
than the self," she yearned in early 
years for a life of sainthood and 
martyrdom, and it was a natural 
thing for her to "drift" into mar- 
riage with the Rev. Frank Besant, 
who was serving as deacon in a mis- 
sion church in Clapham. 

At theage of twenty, a few months 
before her marriage, she contacted 
for the first time in her sheltered 
lifethetroublesof humanity through 
her friends the Roberts of Man- 
chester. Mr. Roberts, “the poor 
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man’s lawyer,” told her many tales 
of the unhappy plight of the mine 
workers—child labour, and other 
enormities. She was further aroused 
through the arrest and summary 
conviction and execution of three 
Fenian leaders whom Roberts vain- 
ly tried to save. 


IN AGONY OF DOUBT 

At the age of twenty-two, Annie 
Besant was struggling in the throes 
of theological doubt. Three years 
before, she had started a compara- 
tive study of the Gospels which 
had disclosed to her startling dis- 
crepancies. These she had vainly 
suppressed, but in the atmosphere 
of rigid orthodoxy in which she 
now found herself, her keen mind 
tormented her with many question- 
ings. The suffering of her baby 
through many weeks struck a stun- 
ning blow upon her belief in a 
merciful God. She describes the 
“agony of the struggle of those 
nineteen months which 
transformed me from a Christian 
into an Atheist.... Nothing but 
an imperious intellectual and moral 
necessity can drive into doubt a 
religious mind, for it is as though 
an earthquake shook the founda- 
tions of the soul, and the very being 
quivers and sways under the shock. 
. .. The endless torture of hell, 
the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, 
the trustworthiness of revelation, 
doubts on all these hitherto accept- 
ed doctrines grew and heaped 
themselves on my bewildered soul." 
During this period of doubt she 
bravely kept her struggle to herself, 
finding some relief from the mental 
strain in practical parish work, 
nursing the sick, trying to brighten 
the lot of the poor. 
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SHE CLUNG FAST TO TRUTH 

Finally, in 1872 came rejection 
of Christianity, a refusal to com- 
municate, and a complete loss of 
social position. Though her nearest 
and dearest pleaded with her to 
return, she refused to "live a lie. 
. . . In the worst crisis of blinding 
agony my will clung fast to Truth." 
But what her family lost the world 
gained, for at twenty-five she en- 
tered world work in a series of Free- 
thoughtessays published by Thomas 
Scott as pamphlets under the nom 
de plume "Ajax," symbolizing the 
cry of the world: “Give light.” 

Her magnificent defence of the 
position of the Atheist was a tell- 
ing protest against the tyranny 
and superstition of Orthodoxy. 
But if she was “without a knowl- 
edge of God," (for never did her 
Atheism deny Deity—it was rather 
agnostic than atheistic), her Credo 
proclaimed a triumphant belief in 
Man: "I believe in Man. In man's 
redeeming power; in man's re- 
moulding energy; in man's ap- 
proaching triumph through knowl- 
edge, love, and work," and she bent 
her energies to a release in man of 
his innate Selfhood which she did 
not term Divinity. 


Under her “Gospel of Atheism" 
she taught the Prayer of “деер 
and silent adoration of the great- 
ness and beauty and order around 
us, as revealed in the realms of 
non-rational life and in Humanity 

. and that other part of prayer 

. . Work; from contemplation to 
labour, from the forest to the street. 
Study nature's laws, conform to 
them, work in harmony with them, 
and work becomes a prayer and 
a thanksgiving, an adoration of 
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the universal wisdom, and a true 
obedience to the universal law.” 

Always she preached the duty 
of man to man and the importance 
of conduct. And ever “enshrined 
in the ‘Atheist’s’ heart" was the 
light of a perfected Humanity “in 
form strong and fair, perfect in 
physical development as the Her- 
cules of Grecian art, radiant with 
love, glorious in self-reliant power ; 
with lips bent firm to resist op- 
pression, and melting into soft 
curves of passion and of pity ; with 
deep far-seeing eyes, gazing pierc- 
ingly into secrets of the unknown, 
and resting lovingly on the beauties 
around him; with hands strong to 
work in the present ; with heart full 
of hope which the future shall real- 
ize; making earth glad with his la- 
bour.” Ah, truly was such Atheism 
a vision of the Real, a memory of 
past lives lived in the Presence of 
the Great Ones, a knowledge which 
could suffer no conception of Deity 
or Man, His reflection, as less than 
the Highest ! 


WORK FOR JUSTICE AND FREEDOM 


With such magnificent ideals 
she attacked not only the incrusta- 
tions of damnable dogmas covering 
the hidden light of Christianity, but 
the materialistic trend of unthink- 
ing Atheism, and herself was the 
bridge between. She joined forces 
in the National Secular Society, 
1874, with a brilliant Free-thought 
leader, Charles Bradlaugh; and 
their active and militant propa- 
ganda in the National Reformer, in 
books and pamphlets, was a vital 
factor in bringing about the free- 
dom in which men and women are 
now able to speak and think openly, 
the broader spirit visible in the 
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Churches, and a tolerance that no 
longer regards heresy as morally 
disgraceful. 

As regards the attitude she held 
towards politics, she says: “Polit- 
ics, as such, I cared for not at all, 
for the necessary compromises of 
political life were intolerable to 
me; but wherever they touched on 
the life of the people they became 
to me of burning interest. The 
land question, the incidence of 
taxation, the cost of Royalty, the 
obstructive power of the House 
of Lords—these were matters to 
which I put my hand; I was a 
Home Ruler, too, of course, and a 
passionate opponent of all injustice 
to nations weaker than ourselves, 
so that I found myself always in 
opposition to the Government of 
the day. Against war, against 
capital punishment, against flog- 
ging, demanding national educa- 
tion instead of big guns, public 
libraries instead of warships—no 
wonder I was denounced as an 
agitator, а firebrand, and that all 
orthodox society turned up at me 
its most respectable nose." 

In 1874 Mrs. Besant took up 
her greatest weapon, her gift of 
speech, which led Bernard Shaw 
to term her ‘ the world's greatest 
woman orator. From that time 
forward it was used in the defence 
and for the upliftment of mankind 
and won for her in the world's 
great cities plaudits from the multi- 
tudes—the most critical reviews in 
newspapers never failing to men- 
tion the magic spell of her oratory. 

In 1875 she dedicated herself 
wholly to the work of propaganda 
asa Free-thinker and social reform- 
er, knowing that a fully avowed 
defence of these unpopular causes 
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might (as it did) cost her the 
custody of her children. ‘ But the 
desire to spread liberty and truer 
thought among men, to war against 
bigotry and superstition, to make 
the world freer and better than I 
found it—all this impelled me with 
a force that would not be denied. 
I seemed to hear the voice of Truth 
ringing over the battlefield: ‘Who 
will go? speak for me?’ And I 
sprang forward with passionate 
enthusiasm, with resolute cry: 
‘Here am I, send me!’” She had 
once said, as she had nursed the 
sick through a severe epidemic: 
"I take a sheer delight in nurs- 
ing anyone, provided only that 
there is peril in the sickness so that 
there is the strange and solemn 
feeling of the struggle between the 
human skill one wields and the 
supreme enemy, Death." Now her 
skill was to be used to wage war 
against more than physical death 
—the sleep of the spirit of man 
which is Spiritual Death. 


TRAINING FOR SERVICE 


Utterly consecrated, she gave 
herself to {Бе work of fitting her- 
self for her task: “ Very solemn to 
me is the responsibility of the 
public teacher, standing forth in 
press and on platform to partly 
mould the thought of his time, 
swaying thousands of readers and 
hearers year after year. No weight- 
ier responsibility can any take, no 
more sacred charge. The written 
and the spoken word start forces 
none may measure, set working 
brain after brain, influence num- 
bers unknown to the forthgiver of 
the word, work for good or for evil 
all down the stream of time. Feel- 
ing the greatness of the career, the 
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solemnity of the duty, I pledged 
my word then to the cause I loved 
that no effort on my part should 
be wanted to render myself worthy 
of the privilege of service that I 
took ; that I would read and study, 
and would train every faculty that 
I had; that I would polish my 
language, discipline my thought, 
widen my knowledge ; and this, at 
least, I may say, that if I have 
written and spoken much, I have 
studied and thought more, and 
that I have not given to my mis- 
tress Truth that *which hath cost 
me nothing" And so she put 
her whole nature on the sacrificial 
forge. 


HER SOCIAL WORK 


From 1875 to 1888, Annie Besant 
fought a valiant fight for the cru- 
cified Christ-Humanity. “ Deeper 
and deeper into my innermost 
nature ate the growing desire to 
succour, to suffer for, to save. І 
had long ago given up my social 
reputation, I now gave up, with ever- 
increasing surrender, ease, comfort, 
time; the passion of pity grew 
stronger and stronger, fed by each 
new sacrifice, and each sacrifice 
led me nearer and nearer to the 
threshold of that gateway beyond 
which stretched a path of renuncia- 
tion I had never dreamed of, which 
those might tread who were ready 
wholly to strip off self for Man's 
sake, who for Love's sake would 
surrender Love's return from those 
they served, and would go out into 
the darkness for themselves that 
they might, with their own souls as 
fuel, feed the Light of the World." 

Socialist became Annie Besant, 
and worker with Bernard Shaw in 
the Fabian Society, and the Social 
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Democratic Federation ; she took 
an active part in Trade Union 
work among unskilled labourers, 
and with Herbert Burrows led the 
great Match Strike of the two to 
four shilling a week match-makers 
to a successful conclusion ; served 
as a member of the London School 
Board (for Tower Hamlets) 1887- 
90, but refused re-election. A splen- 
did educationist, she gave popular 
lectures on science which became 
textbooks for the people. In 1889 
there was scarcely any modern re- 
form for which she had not worked, 
written, spoken, and suffered: 
women's suffrage and equal rights, 
better housing, school meals to half- 
starved waifs, abolition of sweat- 
ed wages, penology reforms, anti- 
vivisection, organization of trade 
unions, introduction of Federation 
into the Empire, reform of the land 
laws, theright to freedom of thought 
and speech, a reformed system of 
electorates, the rights of subject 
peoples and others. 


IN GREAT DESPAIR 

But again the search for Truth 
urged her on. “Ever more and 
more had been growing on me the 
feeling that something more than I 
had was needed for the cure of social 
ills. The Socialist position sufficed 
on the economic side, but where to 
gain the inspiration, the motive, 
which should lead to the realization 
of the Brotherhood of Man? Our 
efforts to really organize bands of 
unselfish workers had failed. Much 
indeed had been done, but there 
was not a real movement of self- 
sacrificing devotion, in which men 
worked for Love’s sake only and 
asked but to give, not to take. 
Where was the material for the 
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nobler Social Order, where the 
hewn stones for the building of the 
Temple of Man? A great despair 
would oppress me as I sought for 
such a movement and found it 
not.” 


THE LIGHT BREAKS 


The newer Psychology revealed 
indications also of a mysterious 
element in consciousness not to be 
explained by the materialistic view. 
"Into the darkness shot a ray of 
light—A. P. Sinnett's Occult World 
with its wonderfully suggestive 
letters, expounding not the super- 
natural but a nature under law, 
wider than I had dared to con- 
ceive." Finally there came to 
her hand in 1889 The Secret 
Doctrine, and she knew she had 
found the Truth. To H. P. Blavat- 
sky and the Cause of Theosophy 
she pledged her life’s allegiance 
and never wavered in service to the 
very end. In 1891 she wrote the 
first of the Theosophical Manuals, 
and from that time forward her 
pen and voice were constantly 
used in the exposition of Theos- 
ophy, and she travelled the globe 
over in the service of The Theo- 
sophical Society. 


WORK FOR THEOSOPHY 

In 1907 Annie Besant was nom- 
inated by the President-Founder 
as his successor, and subsequently 
elected as President of The Theo- 
sophical Society; re-elected in 
1914, 1921 and 1928. As Presi- 
dent of The Theosophical Society 
and as an individual, she co-op- 
erated with and protected many 
reform and forward-looking move- 
ments: the Liberal Catholic 
Church; the Theosophical Order 
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of Service with its many leagues; the 
Round Table; the Golden Chain ; 
organized the Indian Boy Scouts 
in 1918, for which she was appointed 
by Lord Baden-Powell *Honorary 
Commissioner for All-India of the 
Boy Scouts' Association," and on 
the 5th October 1932 was awarded 
the “Silver Wolf”; Co-Masonry 
which she pioneered in Britain in 
1902, and in India in 1903, later 
becoming M.P.G.C. of the British 
Federation and Sov. Lieut. G.C. 
of the Supreme Council of Inter- 
national Co-Masonry and a 33? 
Mason. Always a John the Baptist, 
her London Lectures in 1911 cul- 
minated in theannouncement of the 
appearance of a Great Teacher in 
the not distant future, who would 
give a fresh spiritual impulse to a 
distracted world, warning her fol- 
lowers, however, that the Teacher's 
message would be striking, even 
challenging, appealing to Intuition 
rather than to Intellect. 


SERVICE TO INDIA 

But perhaps her greatest work 
was voiced by the poetess Sarojini 
Naidu: “Her radiant spirit re- 
kindled India's faith in her own 
ideals and destiny." 

Dr. Besant tells of the transition 
period between her political work 
of the nineteenth century and 
her work for the freedom of the 
Motherland, the dignity of an 
Indian Nation, a self-ruled mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations: " Some of my good 
friends wonder why I work in the 
political field, which for some years 
I left entirely. I left it, 
because H. P. Blavatsky wished it. 
She thought, and thought rightly, 
that under the new conditions into 
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which I entered when I became 
her pupil in the Divine Wisdom, 
it was necessary for me to devote 
myself to the mastering of the 
Theosophical standpoint, to the 
adjustment of the focus of the 
mental and emotional eyes to the 
new Light. Socialist as she de- 
clared herself to be—of the Social- 
ism of Love and not of hate—she 
would not have me teach Social- 
ism, until I had seen how, in the 
age-long evolution of mankind, the 
Socialism of child-peoples, under 
an autocracy of Wisdom and Love, 
had necessarily passed away—ex- 
quisitely beautiful and happiness- 
giving as it was—to make way for 
the struggles, the antagonisms, the 
wars, in which adolescent Nations 
hewed their ways to Individualism 
and Self-reliance. In the old 
Pythagorean way, she imposed on 
me silence on the subjects I cared 
for most, to which my public life 
had been devoted. She did well. 
For my old crude views were 
thrown into the fire of silence and 
nothing was lost of the gold that 
they contained; that remained 

. .’—a kingly gold. 

“Gradually over here in India, 
I studied India’s past and learned 
how great had been her people’s 
liberty in ancient days. In the 
early nineties I saw the Pancayat 
system at work, that I had read 
about, and found it wise. From 
time to time I gave a lecture on 
the problems of National life, and 
in England, now and again, 1 
lectured on England’s neglected 
duties to India, and on the place 
of coloured races in the Empire. 
2 For all the love for India, 
and the sympathy with her wrongs, 
and the knowledge of her sufferings 
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. . . flowered when I first touched 
Indian soil into the intense devo- 
tion for the Motherland which has 
animated me ever since. But all 
my first years of work went to that 
uplifting of eastern faiths, and 
especially of Hinduism . . . Then 
came the educational work’ and the 
lectures to the Hindu College 
students, and the inspiring of them 
with Patriotism, with devotion to 
the Motherland, the experience of 
the treatment of my Indian friends 
by Anglo-Indians and so 
on and on, till I knew the time 
had come for letting my tongue 
speak freely that which had been 
burning in my heart." 

So she entered again the politic- 
al struggle for a people's freedom, 
founding the Home Rule League 
and acting as its President from 
1916; later in 1919 voicing the 
idealism of India far and wide 
through the daily and weekly New 
India. Although she stressed the 
need for constitutional procedure, 
her work brought her into conflict 
with the authorities, and in 1917 
she was interned. She could have 
gained her release had she promised 
_ to abstain from political activity, 
but the compromise was flatly 
refused ; however, three months 
later her unconditional release was 
ordered, amidst scenes of tumult- 
uous enthusiasm. Shortly after- 
wards she was elected President of 
the Indian National Congress, but 
owing to her firm attitude towards 
all violence, she lost popularity 
with the masses. She served as 
General Secretary of the National 
Convention of India in 1923, and 
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her Commonwealth of India Bill, 
which she drew up in consultation 
with Indian opinion, was introduced 
in the House of Commons in 1927, 
though never enacted. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A bibliography of Annie Besant 
reveals a total of 330 self-written 
books and pamphlets; 25 books 
written in collaboration with others; 
21 books edited and introduced by 
herself; twelve periodicals edited 
by herself; with six translations, 
among them a classic edition of 
The Bhagavad Gita from the orig- 
inal Samskrit. These books cover 
the field of Science (Chemistry, 
Physics, Psychology, Physiology), 
Economics, Political Economy, 
History, Religion, Philosophy, 
Ethics, Education and, above all, 
Theosophy. 


THE WORLD'S HOMAGE 


At a Jubilee Celebration of 
her Fiftieth Anniversary of public 
work, held in the Queen's Hall, 
London, in 1924, many were the 
platform tributes, letters and tele- 
grams that poured in from famous 
men and women the world over in 
honour of this magnificent figure of 
world achievement who had carried 
the torch of a flaming idealism 
aloft for over half a century ; whose 
love for humanity had passionately 
given itself in service to the world ; 
whose spiritual adventure had 
ranged through the whole gamut 
from Atheism to the supreme 
Gnosticism of Theosophy ; who, de- 
prived of her own children by unjust 
orthodoxy, had fought for the rights 
of all Motherhood and lavished her 


1 The founding of the Central Hindu College, Benares, later the Hindu University 
which bestowed on her honoris causa the degree of Doctor of Literature. 
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love оп the orphan child Human- 
ity ; Scientist, Educationist, States- 
man, Empire-Builder—each tribute 
brought to light another aspect of 
her magnificence : 


So shall I fight, so shall I tread 

In this long war beneath the stars. 

So shall a glory wreathe my head, 

So shall I faint and show the scars,— 

Until this case,—this clogging 
mould,— 

Be smithied all to kingly gold. 
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And she passed as she had lived 
—Warrior-Soul, Liberator, Ruler 
of a Spiritual Empire—yet withal 
so tender and compassionate that 
of her the poet Gerald Massey in 
1879 wrote: 


You have soul enough for seven ; 
Life enough the earth to leaven ; 
Love enough to create heaven ! 


Of such stuff is made a President 
of The Theosophical Society. 


YOGA 


A solitary mountain rests upon a spread-out mat of chequered 


rice-fields. 


Wrapped in a cloak of twilight, he appears as a giant Yogi, lost 


in meditation. 


Upon his brow there rises a great cloud—as it were a thought-form, 
ascending through the purple-blue of rain, to slate, dove-grey, and 


then, dome upon dome, into the glory of the sunset light 


What can the mountain, in his mists and shadows, know of that 


bright radiance overhead ? 


What can we know, lost in our tears and ignorance, of that pure joy 
to which our higher selves could draw us if we would ? 


Up, up, my consciousness! Surmount the 


physical distress, the 


anxious thoughts, the fear, the doubt ! 


Rise up above the shadow of the world, into the transcendence of 
the higher mind, the topmost pinnacles of cloud, where shines the 


everlasting Sun. 


ELWIN HUGHES 
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its bearings and to let him know the 
result of their cogitations. 

Although the opinions of some of our 
readers on this point happen to be 
known to me, I cannot, naturally, 
gauge the reactions of the majority of 
them to Dr. Arundale’s question ; but 
as a student of the Christian Scriptures 
I cannot help thinking that, in the 
light of Gospel teaching, the duty of 
every Theosophist, whether he be a 
Christian or a member of any other re- 
ligion, is perfectly clear. We all know 
the Master’s reply to those who sought 
to tempt Him by showing Him a Ro- 
man coin and asking: “What thinkest 
thou? Is it lawful to give tribute unto 
Caesar, or not?" “Render unto Caesar 
the things which are Caesar's." Thus 
far He advised obedience to the laws of 
the land, to the rulers of this world, 
thus far, but no farther, for He immedi- 
ately added these words, so profoundly 
characteristic of all His teaching: 
“And unto God the things that are 
(Со тше 

There, surely, spake the divine Rebel 
of all ages, the one who dared fling de- 
fiance at the oppressors of His day; at 
all those who, in ages yet to come, 
would use political power to enslave, 
or seek to enslave, the free spirit of 
man; those who make a mock of per- 
sonal integrity, and deride all moral 
and spiritual values; those who recall 
the “Dark Ages” in all their darkness 
and intolerance, yet without their sav- 
ing grace of chivalry and lofty ideals. 

Can we render unto God the things 
that are God's while we stand by and 
without uttering one word of protest, or 
sounding one note of warning, allow the 
imitation Caesars of our day to violate 
every principle of human solidarity, of 
human brotherhood ? 

Neutrality is a fine thing, a noble 
thing, as long as it connotes the broad- 
est tolerance, the widest and deepest 
and most sympathetic understanding of 
our fellow-men, the policy of “Live and 
let live" in every phase of our human 
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life. But it becomes a thing of ugliness, 
a thing ignoble, when by a negative at- 
titude in the face of the most appalling 
injustice and oppression, it condones 
the injustice and thereby encourages 
the oppression. 

When Brotherhood in its most ele- 
mentary aspects is violated before our 
eyes, dare we remain neutral, yet con- 
tinue to call ourselves Theosophists ? 


The Christian Theosophist, 
England 
у 


The Theosophical Society is a So- 
ciety of Wisdom and Love, and Из 
members understand that the web of 
the world is interwoven of pairs of op- 
posites, and that all progress has to 
make its way among forces, some of 
which are found always and everywhere 
—resistance, sorrow, misery, misfortune 
and many others. The wisdom of Theos- 
ophy comprehends in one great unity 
all that lives in our solar system (per- 
secutors as well as persecuted) from the 
most ignorant to the most advanced, 
from the greatest sinner to the greatest 
saint. The capacity for spiritual growth 
arises from experience of ignorance and 
evil. Consequently The Theosophical 
Society ought never to intervene as an 
element of opposition in human evolu- 
tion but only as an element of illumina- 
tion and pacification. 

We do not help the animals by pro- 
testing against bull-fights. But if we 
send a petition appealing to the noblest 
ideals and feelings of the governments, 
we may win them to our views. Pro- 
tests aggravate the situation, because 
they are not neutralizing or ameliorat- 
ing influences, as Wisdom-Love is. 

Moreover, a protest would endanger 
Jews and Theosophists, and prevent 
the spread of Theosophical ideals in 
Germany. You may think there are no 
longer any Theosophical ideas there, 
but it would not be wise to say so, and I 
am sure that many Germans know of 
these ideas and are convinced of their 
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truth—which is quite enough to con- 
demn an attitude of protest that is 
neither constructive, nor instructive 
or educative. 

As to the dark powers, I think we 
talk too much about them, without 
understanding what they are. In my 
opinion these forces are everywhere, 
they are part of the divine force, a 
resistance without which no movement, 
no evolution, no progress would be 
possible. Theosophy teaches us that 
nations are not ruled and protected ex- 
clusively by their earthly governments, 
but that all evolution in the kingdoms 
of nature is under the unfailing pro- 
tection of beings who must necessarily 
accomplish their task. The first duty 
of a Theosophist then is to vanquish 
these dark forces in his own heart and 
mind. When we cherish emotions of 
hatred instead of those of love and 
understanding, we show that we our- 
selves are allied to these dark powers. 

The Theosophical Society must re- 
frain from all political action, and any 
protest of a combative nature is base 
and unworthy of Theosophical Wisdom. 

In spite of my dislike of totalitarian 
governments, I cannot shut my eyes to 
their difficulties and to their many good 
qualities; but, on the other hand, in 
spite of my sympathy with democratic 
governments, I cannot ignore their 
faults. 

As to “instructive and educative in- 
tervention emanating from The Theo- 
sophical Society," I certainly think 
that The Society should from time to 
time appeal to all the governments of 
the world to restrain harmful ideas and 
actions and to abolish mischievous cus- 
toms. For the world is everywhere so 
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full of unnecessary cruelty in connec- 
tion with food, fashion, sport, medical 
science, etc., and the practice of cruelty 
is an apprenticeship to crime, persecu- 
tion and war. 

Yet another system, an even more 
general and far-reaching brake on the 
wheel of human evolution, is the present 
monetary system of economics. Modern 
inventions have enabled us to produce 
all kinds of things in such great quanti- 
ties that the millions of men on the 
face of the earth should be able to live 
in wealth and comfort. 

But on the contrary, we see, on the 
one hand, luxury and riches for a small 
minority and on the other hand poverty 
and misery for an overwhelming major- 
ity—and all because of this despotism 
of gold and silver. 

Ought we not to devise some other 
economic system such as that which 
Edward Bellamy has outlined in his 
book Equality ? 

Here are two problems—cruelty and 
the economic system—which ought to 
be studied, and the solution spread 
among all the cultured nations of the 
world, a better method of ensuring peace 
among nations than by brother destroy- 
ing brother. What would be the result 
of a war? Only a renewal of the present 
state—the despotic power of a minority 
enslaving the majority. Especially in 
the present situation, when men are so 
divided that the greater number will 
listen to nothing but their own desires 
and political antipathies, is the peaceful 
intervention of The Theosophical So- 
ciety more necessary than ever. 


K. W. HILLEBRANDT, 
Belgium. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE REDMAN’S DESTINY 


... No, we are two distinct races, 
and we must ever remain so, with sep- 
arate destinies since we have separate 
origins. There is little in common be- 
tween us. To us the ashes of our 
ancestors are sacred and their final rest- 
ing place is hallowed ground ; while you 
wander far from the graves of your dead, 
seemingly without regret. Your religion 
was written on tablets of stone by the 
iron finger of an angry God, lest you 
might forget it. The Redman could 
never comprehend it nor remember it. 


“Our religion is the tradition of our 
ancestors—the dreams of our old men, 
given to them in the solemn hours of 
the night by the Great Spirit. It is 
the visions of our sachems, and it is 
written in the hearts of our people. 


* Your dead cease to love you and the 
land of their nativity. As soon as they 
pass the portals of the tomb they wan- 
der far away beyond the stars and are 
soon forgotten. They never return. Our 
dead never forget this beautiful world 
which gave them being. They still love 
the winding rivers, the great mountains 
and the sequestered vales, and they ever 
yearn in tenderest affection over the 
lonely-hearted living and often return 
to visit, guide and comfort them. 


“Day and night cannot dwell together. 
The Redman has ever fled the approach 
of the Whiteman, as the changing mists 
on the mountain-side flee before the 
blazing sun. However your proposition 
seems a just one, and I think my people 
will accept it and will retire to the 
reservation you offer them. There we 
will dwell apart in peace. The voice 
of the Great White Chief seems to be 
the voice of Nature speaking to my 
people out of the thick darkness that is 
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gathering around them like а dense fog 
floating inward from a midnight sea. 


* [t matters little where we spend the 
remnant of our days. They are. not 
many. The Indian's night promises to 
be dark. No bright star hovers above 
his horizon. Sad-voiced winds moan 
in the distance. Some grim fate of our 
race is on the Redman’s trail, and wher- 
ever he goes he will still hear the ap- 
proaching footsteps of his fell destroyer 
and must prepare stolidly to meet his 
doom, as does the wounded doe pursued 
by the hunter. 

“А few more moons, afew more win- 
ters, and not one of all the mighty hosts 
that once filled this broad land, lived 
in happy homes protected by the Great 
Spirit, or wandered in fragmentary bands 
through the vast solitudes, will remain 
to weep over the graves of a people once 
as powerful and as hopeful as your own. 

“But why should I repine? Why 
should I murmur at the fate of my 
people ? Tribes are made up of individ- 
uals and are not better than they. Men 
come and go like the waves of the sea. 
A tear, a dirge, the sound of a drum, and 
they are gone from our longing eyes for 
ever. It is the order of Nature. Even 
the Whiteman, whose God walked and 
talked with him as a friend, is not 
exempt from the common destiny. We 
may be brothers after all. We shall see. 

“When the last Redman shall have 
perished from the earth, and his memory 
among the Whitemen shall have be- 
come a myth, these shores will swarm 
with -the invisible dead of my tribe ; 
when your children's children shall 
think themselves alone in the field, the 
store, the shop, upon the highway or 
in the silence of the pathless woods, 
they will not be alone. In all the earth 
there is no place dedicated to solitude. 
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At night, when the streets of your cities 
and villages will be silent, and you think 
deserted, they will be thronged with the 
returning hosts that once filled and still 
love this beautiful land. 

“The Whiteman will never be alone. 
Let him be just and deal kindly with 
my people. The dead are not power- 
less. Dead—did I say dead ? There is 
no death. Only a change of worlds.” 


Helen M. Stark, who has sent us the 
above excerpt from Chief Seattle’s 
address of 1854, adding it to the recent 
symposia on the destiny of the United 
States of America in recent issues of this 
journal, makes the following comment : 

“ It gives evidence on several points, 
does it not : Indian guides for mediums, 
earthbound Indians, psychic qualities 
in Indians and other speculations. Carl 
Jung wrote an article on the influence 
upon Americans from Negroes and 
Indians as a shaping factor in the form- 
ation of a new race. He does not 
mention this astral contact, nor reincar- 
nation in this connection, but attributes 
the influence to what he calls ‘ ancestral 
spirits.’ Once in a lecture I mentioned 
the theory that many of our American 
criminals are reincarnated Indians who 
are against all we plan and who are 
powerful in their hatred of the con- 
queror. After the lecture a full-blooded 
Indian woman, who was a member of 
The Theosophical Society, came to me 
and said, commenting on that part of 
my talk: ‘ We know that this is true. 
I have heard the wise men of my tribe 
speak of it '." 


DISCIPLINE AND HEALTH 


Hard work and constant attention 
are just as necessary to keep the body 
fit, as to keep the higher bodies attuned 
to Yoga. If people want to be fit, says 
Prof. Е.Р. Cathcart,’ “they must be pre- 
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pared to pay the price. The price that so 
many are unwilling to pay is steadfast- 
ness and discipline. . . So many want 
the final result without the necessary 
effort. . . It is perfectly true and per- 
fectly obvious that anyone who is going 
to reap the full benefit of training must 
be adequately fed. But adequate feed- 
ing does not mean elaborate feeding. 
So far as our knowledge goes at the mo- 
ment, a diet consisting of brown bread, 
milk, butter, cheese, fresh fruit, and 
salad could provide all the essentials. . . 
There is no scientific evidence to show 
that meat is essential. Practically 
all of the athletes at the Berlin Olympic 
games were consumers of meat. . . On 
the other hand, it must not be forgot- 
ten that strict vegetarians have shown 
themselves to be record-breakers in sport 
and to be capable of immense endur- 
ance. I think the conclusion to be 
reached must be that the presence of 
meat is not essential.” 

Theosophists are familiar with the 
respect which India has for the health 
of the whole man, dense and subtle, 
as well as for the physical body. Prof. 
Cathcart takes a similar psychological 
view: “ We require to keep a broad 
and open mind on the problem of how 
best to achieve fitness. It is a problem 
of many facets with many lines of 
attack. It will not be achieved merely 
by the satisfaction of the somatic needs. 
Malnutrition of the spirit is quite as 
common as malnutrition of the body. 
The one reacts upon the other . 
fitness demands discipline. Discipline 
is essential for right living. Right 
living means health.” | 


THE HARMONIC LAW 


“The only law that will save so- 
ciety,” Mr. Fritz Kunz writes, in answer 
to inquiries raised by a correspondent 


1 The Physiological Approach to Fitness,” by Prof. E. P. Cathcart, C.B.E., F.R.S., Regius 
Professor or Physiology, University of Glasgow, British Medical Journal, 6 August 1938. 
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in England who heard Mr. Kunz dis- 
coursing on the harmonic law. “ If our 
friend has access to some standard work 
like Developmental Anatomy, by Leslie 
Brainerd Airey, W. B. Saunders and 
Co., Philadelphia, 1926, he will find (on 
page 10, circa, in that work) a descrip- 
tion of the tetrad arrangement of the 
spireme threads or chromosome, which 
occurs in some animals and in man fleet- 
ingly, in the last or fifth stage of the 
prophase. The V-shaped chromosomes 
arrange themselves in the equatorial 
plane of the central spindle, the mitotic 
figure. In mankind there are 48, ac- 
cording to Grossers, Painter and others, 
namely, twice the control number of the 
24-cell hypersolid which occurs unique- 
ly in the time dimension. This figure, 
compounded of six regularly disposed 
tetrahedra, is the peculiar figure for 
animal geometry, as the pentad of five 
regularly arranged tetrahedra is peculiar 
to plants, and the duad for minerals. 
The hexad cannot be formed in three- 
dimensional space, but reveals itself in 
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the growth process (space-time) of ani- 
mals, and of course sections of it are 
animal stereometry. 


“The process called complication 
was first described by Victor Gold- 
schmidt before the Science Club of the 
University of Wisconsin in 1903, I be- 
lieve—at least, this is the earliest refer- 
ences to it I find in his writings, in Eng- 
lish. He measured the gnomic pictures 
of what he then called the chief-knots 
of ions distributed throughout the crys- 
tals (now called intensities, since the 
atom is now regarded as energy-entities, 
not matter), and found the intervals to 
be those which, if translated into string- 
lengths (of equal diameter and tension), 
would give off harmonic sounds. He 
first discussed this in Ueber Harmoniee 
und Complication, published by Julius 
Springer, Berlin, 1901, but like so much 
which compels the physical scientist to 
seek order, the idea was not particular- 
ly interesting. The exposition he made 
in America started more study.” 


“ For whosoever will save his life shall lose it; but whosoever will lose 
his life for My sake and the Gospel's, the same shall save it.” 


We are very carefully saving our lives, yet if the Christ was crucified to 
save the world, can there not be some form of crucifixion for us to save the 
Abyssinians, the Czechs, the Slovaks, the Jews, the Chinese ? 


I say that the Christ spirit is abroad in these days of darkness, seeking 
where it may abide in strength and holy purpose. 


The Christ Himself is abroad, for ‘ 


the end of the world.” 


' Lo, I am with you always, even unto 


Where is He? Where else could He be save where His children are 
afflicted, are desolate, are in despair? And as He comforts them, He looks 


upon the world and says: “ 


Think not that I am come to send peace on 


earth : I come not to send peace, but a sword.” 


Who is taking up the sword? He needs today the soldier. 


He needs 


those who will take up their cross and follow after Him into the fight for 


love and justice 


Conscience 


CORRESPONDENCE 


qpa following correspondence has 

passed between Mrs. M. Arkhan- 
gelsky, Manapla, Occidental Negros, 
Philippine Islands, and the President at 
Adyar, on the subject of the National 
Survey of Russia in the 1937 Theo- 
sophical Year Book, and is published 
with her permission. 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 


Dear President, 


In vain we were expecting all these 
months since my husband received your 
letter, to find in THE THEOSOPHIST 
or Theosophical World a single word of 
apology about the false information con- 
cerning Russia in the first Year Book. 
On the contrary : there appeared a new 
article about Russia in the second Year 
Book which was also not from Mrs. 
Kamensky’s pen, or from another Rus- 
sian who had a certain understanding of 
his own country, and therefore was also 
wrong, only a little more decent than 
the former one. 


The wrong was not righted in spite 
of being a sheer lie, the consequences 
of which will have a tremendous influ- 
ence upon the whole world. Were the 
conditions in Russia not described so 
temptingly that every one who loves 
his own country should fight for the 
splendid bolshevik ideas ? 


You should know what bolshevism 
means: bloodshed, absence of any 
morality, killing the very soul of the 
youth and children, not speaking of their 
bodies and minds, physical and spiritual 
hunger never appeased, the ruin of 
all the beauty of the country with its 
churches, museums, buildings, libraries, 
and what is still worse—the ruin of the 
wants of all, because an ever-hungry 
body cannot produce a healthy mind. 


~ 


You allowed Mrs. Kamensky to write 
an article about Russia which she an- 
nounced to us with happiness. I read 
it because fortunately we received also 
The Theosophical World. All the others 
who do not receive your small magazine 
will certainly stay under the impression 
of a paradise in Russia. 


We have the clear impression that 
some bolsheviks or at least bolshevist 
ideas sneaked into our beloved Society 
and you back them. For us it is a 
tremendous blow, almost unbearable. 
Don’t you notice that bolshevism is the 
work of the Dark Powers? Has not 
Bishop Leadbeater pointed that out in 
the description of destroying the “Тет- 
ple of Christ the Saviour” in Moscow 
—the finest work of art ? 


And now you can see the result of 
your policy: some good people of the 
T.S. will stop even the useful work of 
the Russian Section of the T. S. OUT- 
SIDE Russia being sure—oh, the poor 
blind people !—that there will be possi- 
bility to work soon INSIDE Russia. 


Dear Dr. Arundale, I implore you, 
have the courage to right the wrong, 
Consult the Masters! Admit that you 
made an error in both of your Year 
Books praising the Soviet Russia’s 
achievements. Trust to Mrs. Kamensky! 
Do not wrong the country of Mrs. Bla- : 
vatsky, who gave us all the Theosophy ! 
Don't you see that the T.S. has smeared 
its banner? My husband and I cannot 
stay any more in the American Section 
of the T.S. because the very idea of 
sharing the responsibility of the crime 
of the bolshevists' propaganda makes us 
shudder and we propose to withdraw 
entirely. I have written already about 
this matter to the Secretary of the T.S. 
at Olcott—Miss Etha Snodgrass. But 
as Mrs. Kamensky asked us to help her 
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in the Russian Section, we transfer now 
there. 
Mrs. М. ARKHANGELSKY 


THE PRESIDENT'S REPLY 


2nd December 1938 
Dear Friend, 

I entirely appreciate the point of view 
you express in your letter. But I feel 
1 must have my freedom too—to give 
expression as I think best to the views 
and policies which seem most desirable 
to set forth. 

You entirely disagree with me. You 
are sure you “know” I am wrong. You 
have a perfect right so to judge. But 
as an individual I have my rights, too, 
not to say duties, and my two great 
predecessors in the Presidential office 
have insisted on their freedom. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


H. P. BLAVATSKY : The Fountainhead 
of the Theosophical teaching, from the 
foundation of The Theosophical Society in 
1875 to her death in 1881, on 8th May 
which day is celebrated each year all the 
Theosophical world over as White Lotus 
Day. 

George S. ARUNDALE: President of 


The Theosophical Society since 1934, and 
Editor of THE THEOSOPHIST. 


C. JINARAJADASA: Vice-President of 
The Theosophical Society 1921-28 ; author 
of numerous works on Theosophy. Is at 
present working in Europe. 

Adeltha PETERSON (Mrs): Writer in 
the Press Department, Adyar, and one of 
the secretaries to the President. 
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You ask me to consult the Masters ! 
I should not dream of so doing, even 
if I could. They know all that is going 
on. I do not need to consult Them. 
That They have not intervened does not 
mean that I am right, but that our work 
down here must needs largely be fashion- 
ed by ourselves, and we learn from mis- 
takes no less than from right actions. 


May I say that such phrases as “ the 
T. S. has smeared its banner " and “ do 
not do wrong to the country of Madame 
Blavatsky” are hardly worthy of you! 
Do you suppose I desire to do wrong 
or to smear the banner? I am as eager 
for the honour of Russia and the T.S. 
banner as yourselves. 


But I am glad to have your letter, 
and will publish it if you so desire. 


G. S. ARUNDALE 


TO THIS ISSUE 


Ruby L. RADFORD (Miss): For about 
twenty years has written short stories (run- 
ning into hundreds) and books for children ; 
also philosophical articles. 


Geoffrey Hopson : Theosophical propa- 
gandist, at present working in Sydney, and 
President of Blavatsky Lodge. 


Gaston POLAK: For a quarter of a 
century General Secretary for Belgium ;, 
by profession civil mining engineer. > 


Jean DELAIRE (Mrs. Blake): Has for 
years lectured to Theosophical Lodges and 
other organizations in England and on the 
Continent, and has written many articles. 

Morley STEYNOR : Frequent contributor 
to humanitarian journals. Lives in Queens- 
land, Australia. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Plato’s Academy. The birth of the 
idea of its recovery. (Oxford Univers- 
ity Press, London, 1938. Pp. 85. Price 
21/-net.) 


This book is a work of high art, in 
which the author with his text, the 
artist with his drawings, and the printer 
with his form, have harmoniously com- 
bined to produce a work of real beauty ; 
of its philosophy I will speak anon. 1 
regret only that the author’s and the 
artist’s names are not revealed. It makes 
me reluctant to venture on a review. I 
sense a mystification. 

The book consists of two parts, a 
“Prologue” taking up nearly two-thirds 
of the contents, and leading up to the 
“Confessio Fidei,” which is the heart of 
the work. There is a display of historic 
data concerning the discovery and ex- 
cavation of Plato’s Ancient Academy at 
Athens, from 17 June 1933 to 23 Novem- 
ber 1934, which bewilder me, as I am 
not an archeologist, nor even a Greek 
antiquarian or scholar. I can make 
nothing of them with no line on the 
name and quality of the author. 

But that makes me the bolder to take 
the book at its intrinsic value, and to 
treat the historical data as symbolical of 
inner experiences. As such the book 
ought to be of exceptional value to Theo- 
sophists with a western training. For 
ЛЕ reminds us again how the Socratic- 

` Platonic philosophy lies at the root of 
the highest spiritual achievements in 
philosophy and art of the European na- 
tions, and still can speak the liberating 
word in the troubles that at present 
threaten their peaceful progress towards 
an ever fuller realization of the True, 
the Good, and the Beautiful. 

I further venture to state that the 
writer must be a student of Theosophy. 
The following passage—only one among 


several—will, I think, prove this suffici- 
ently, and may serve also to whet the 
appetite of the prospective reader : 


Alas for mankind if it travelled alone 
on the all-powerful wings of Science ! The 
human mind's powers of action and re- 
action might mistake their true mission, 
which is contained in the Idea of the 
Beautiful and Good alone. Some such 
thing is said to have happened in the time 
of the Atlantes, according to a legend that 
I heard from a trustworthy monk. He had 
read a half-obliterated inscription on a 
strip of latten found in some Thibetan 
monastery, to the effect that the Atlantes, 
after progressing to a degree of intellectual 
potentiality quite inconceivable, turnedaside 
to everything that was base and self-regard- 
ing, and that this was the actual cause of 
their ruin, long before the sudden sinking 
of their great island ; and that one portion 
of the inhabitants were forced to migrate 
to Mexico, another to Egypt and Thibet, 
the latter carrying away with them numer- 
ous mementoes, of which a few are pre- 
served to this day in the aforesaid monas- 
tery : in particular, a fragment of the shaft 
of a column of polished latten, and also a 
column-capital in the shape of a two-headed 
ox, which objects the monks guard with 
jealous care. 


We are already indebted to the Ox- 
ford University Press for several books 
with a definite Theosophical strain. I 
have in mind Dr. Evans Wentz's pub- 
lications. Here is another, of quite a 
different class, but with the same char- 
acteristic. 

A.].H. 


A RESTORED BUDDHIST TEXT 


The Вата запйтапн sūtra and Nag- 
arjuna's Власа saükránti sastra, with 
the commentary of Maitreyanatha. Re- 
stored from the Tibetan and Chinese 
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versions, and edited with the Tibetan 
and Chinese versions and introduction, 
etc., by Pandit N. Aiyasvami Sastri, 
Professor of Buddhistic Studies, Visva- 
bharati, Santiniketan. (Published by the 
Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras, 1938. 
Pp. 154. Price Rs. 2-4.) 


Pandit N. Aiyasvami Sastri of Madras 
is one of the small band of scholars 
engaged on the important work of re- 
storing into Samskrt, Buddhistic works 
from the Chinese and Tibetan ; he had 
training under Mahamahopadhyaya 
Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya, and his 
restorations of Madhyamakavatara and 
other works in the Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras, have earned warm 
praises from scholars like the late Prof. 
Sylvain Lévi. 

The Adyar Library has enriched it- 
self by the addition of the materials 
necessary for such reconstruction work. 
It possesses the Chinese Tripitaka and 
the Tibetan Kanjur and Tanjur. Mr. 
Aiyasvami Sastri has made use of these 
materials and has restored (1) the Maha- 
yana sūtra called the Bhava запёгапи, 
(2) a later treatise on the same subject 
of Buddhistic eschatology, presumably 
by Nagarjuna and perhaps called Bhava 
saükrünti sastra, and (3) the gloss of 
Maitreyanatha on (2). 

The main part of his book gives, first, 
the restored text of the Bhava saikranti 
sütra, in which the Buddha is asked by 
King Bimbisara to enlighten him as to 
how, when everything perishes, Karman 
does not die but catches hold of Man, 
and the Buddha explains “ transmigra- 
tion" in the system of “5’апуа”; this is 
followed by English translations of the 
three Chinese and one Tibetan version 
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of the Sūtra in parallel columns ; Nagar- 
juna’s Bhava sankranti заза, is next 
given, and this is followed by the com- 
mentary of Maitreyanatha. An English 
summary of the commentary and an 
English translation of the S’astra form 
the next section, and lastly are present- 
ed the Tibetan versions (in Roman 
script) of the Sūtra, the S'astra and 
the Tika. 

In an English introduction the editor 
discusses questions of authorship and 
chronology, and the Buddhistic theory 
of transmigration in a lucid manner. 
There are indexes to all the authors and 
works referred to in the book. 

The Adyar Library has earned the 
gratitude of the world of scholars by 
sponsoring this excellent edition of an 
important Buddhist text. 

K.A.N. 


HINDI 


Paraloka Ki Kahaniyam.—By Jagat 
Narayan, B.Sc. (The Diamond Jubilee 
Theosophical Publishing House, Patna. 
Pp. 408.) 


This interesting book contains stories 
(in Hindi) of life after death taken from 
the writings of A. P. Sinnett and C. W. 
Leadbeater. Its purpose is to meet the 
growing demand for understanding 
the conditions of life on the other side 
of death. It throws a flood of light on 
the interchange of influences and com- 
munications between ourselves and those 
near and dear to us who have passed 
over. The book is an excellent piece 
of work on a useful line, and Indian 
readers should be specially grateful to 
the author. 


16TH CONGRESS OF THE ТНЕО- 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY IN EUROPE 
FEDERATION OF NATIONAL SOCIETIES 


(The Congress will be immediately followed by a Summer School at Fontainebleau.) 


PARIS, 1939: PROGRAMME 
Friday, July 28th 
10 a.m.—3 p.m. Registration of members. 


10—12 a.m. Meeting of the Executive Committee of the Federation. 
2—4p.m. Meeting of the Council of the Federation. 
5 — 6 p.m. Meeting of the International Order of the Round Table. 

8 p.m. OPENING OF THE CONGRESS. 
Saturday, July 29th 

10.30 a.m. Lecture. 
2—4 p.m. Meeting of the Council of the Federation. 
3 — 5 p.m. Sight-seeing. 
8.30 p.m. Lecture. 


Sunday, July 30th 
FRENCH DAY—CELEBRATION OF THE 40 YEARS' JUBILEE 
OF THE FRENCH SECTION 


10.30 a.m. Lecture in French. 
3 — 5 p.m. Music, etc. etc. 
Film. 
8.30 p.m. Public Lecture by the President of the Congress. 
Monday, July 31st 
10.30 a.m. CLOSING OF THE CONGRESS by its President. 
8.30 p.m. Opening of the Summer School: Social Evening at Fontaine- 
bleau. 


The Programme of the Summer School will be: Morning Meditation—Lectures 
— Discussions— possibly Symposium and Questions-and-Answers—-Free Afternoons. 

T.O.S. Meeting (arranged by Mr. Jeffrey Williams, International Director of 

the Order): 
(a) What the T.O.S. is doing at present and what can it do in the immediate 

Future. (b) In what ways can The Theosophical Society and its members 
best support the work of the T.O.S. 

Meeting of Young Theosophists. 


Sunday, August 6th 


10.30 p.m. Lecture. 
5.30 p.m. Discussions. 
8.30 p.m. CLOSING OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Synthesis by the President of the Congress-Summer School. 
Fontainebleau is an historical place where the French Kings resided. The beauti- 
ful surroundings and large woods are an ideal place for a Summer School. 


The General Subject for both Congress and Summer School will be " The Theo- 
sophical Life"; of course it is also intended to reflect the President's thought for this 
year, “ Theosophy is the Next Step.” 
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INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY 


HEADQUARTERS: ADYAR, MADRAS, INDIA 


President : George S. Arundale Treasurer: А. J. Hamerster 
Vice-President: Hirendra Nath Datta Recording Secretary (acting): N. Sri Ram 


NATIONAL SOCIETIES 


General Secretaries and National Journals: 


Argentina: Зейог Jose М. Olivares—Sar- England: Mrs. Adelaide Gardner—50 
miento 2478, Buenos Aires, Kuntur. Gloucester Place, Portman Square, Lon- 
Australia: Mr. R. G. Litchfield—29 Bligh don, W.1, Theosophical News and 
Street, Sydney, N.S.W., Theosophy in Notes. 
Australia. Finland: Herr A. Rankka—Yrjónkatu 1, 
Belgium: Miss Serge Brisy—51 Rue du C., Helsinki, Teosofi. 
Commerce, Brussels, L'Action Théoso- France: Prof. J. Emile Marcault—+ 


phique. Square Rapp, Paris VII, Bulletin 
Brazil: Sefior Aleixo Alves de Souza—Rua Théosophique. 

de Rosario N. 149, Rio de Janeiro,O Greece: Monsieur Cimon Prinaris— 

Theosophista. Homer Street No. 20, Athens, Theo- 
Bulgaria: Monsieur Nikola Trifonov— sophikon Deltion. 

Drin, No. 3, Sofia Cen., Orfei. Hungary: Miss Flora Selevér—Lipthay- 


Burma: Mr. N. A. Naganathan—102 _ utca 9, Budapest II. 
Forty-ninth Street, East Rangoon, ТЛе Iceland: Herr Gretar Fells—Ingolfsstr 


Message of Theosophy. 22, Reykjavik, Gangleri. 

Canada: Mr. Albert E. S. Symthe—33 India: Mr. G. N. Gokhale—The Theo- 
Forest Avenue, Hamilton, Ontario, The sophical Society, Benares City, The 
Canadian Theosophist. Indian Theosophist. 


Central America: Зейога Lydia Fernandez Ireland : Mr. T. Kennedy—14 South 
Jimenez—P.O. Box 797, San José, Costa Frederick Street, Dublin, Theosophy in 
кыса ies. De ТЕКШЕ С 28А 

: „Т. Nallainz к dame exico: Dr- avid К. Cervera—ze 
ares РЕТ Se адаа Te Calle Iturbide, Mexico, D.F., El Mexico 
Ceylon Theosophical News. x са Иа v 

pues = - NEC etherlands : Den Heer J. Kruisheer— 

Eoo о Nunez—Casilla Tolstraat, Amsterdam, Theosophia. | 


> = ; Netherlands Indies: Den Heer A. J. Н. 
Colombia: Sefior Don Guillermo Vengoe- van Leeuwen—Kweekschool Goenoeng 


chea—Apartado Postal No. 539, Bogota. Sarie, Lembang, Bandoeng, Java, Theo- 
Cuba: Mrs. Esther de la Pena—Apartado sofie in Ned. Indie. 

365, Habana, Revista Teosofica Cubana. New Zealand: Mr. William Crawford— 
Czechoslovakia: Pan (Mr.) Vaclav Cimr 371 Queen Street, Auckland, Theosophy 


— Praha, Sporilov 1114. in New Zealand. 

Denmark: Herr Ch. Bonde Jensen— Norway: Fru Dagny Zadig—Bakkegt. 
Dharma, Fredensvang pr. Aarhus, 2311, inng. Munkedamsven, Oslo, Norsk 
Theosophia. Teosofisk Tidsskrift. 
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Philippine Islands: Mr. J. M. Espina— 
Р.О. Box 323, Cebu City, P. I., The 
Lotus. 

Poland : Mr. Leocadia Piekarska—Krucza 
23, m. 11, Warsaw, Builetyn Miesieczny 
Polskiego Towarzystwa Teozoficznego. 

Portugal: Madame J. S. Lefévre—Rua 
Passos Manuel 20, Lisbon, Osiris. 

Puerto Rico: Sefior A. J. Plard— P.O. 
Box 3, San Juan, Heraldo Teosofico. 

Rumania: Madame Eugenia Vasilescu— 
Bd. Elisabeta 91 bis, Bucharest I, Bule- 
tinul Teosofic. 

Russia: Dr. Anna Kamensky—2 Rue Cher- 
buliez, Geneva, Vestnik. (The Lodges 
are outside Russia). 

Scotland : Mrs. Jean Allan—28 Great King 
Street, Edinburgh, Theosophical News 
and Notes. 

South Africa: Miss Clara M. Codd—Box 
863, Johannesburg, The Link. 

Spain: Señor L. Garcia Lorenzana— 
Avenida de la Libertad, Conquero, 
Huelva, Boletin Mensual. 

Sweden: Miss Eva Franzen—39 Tors- 
gatan, Stockholm, Teosofisk Tidskrift. 
Switzerland: Monsieur Georges Tripet— 
1 Avenue Théodore Flournoy, Eaux 
Vives, Geneva, Bulletin Théosophique 

Suisse. 

United States of America: Mr. Sidney 
А. Cook—Olcott, Wheaton, Illinois, The 
American Theosophist. 

Uruguay : Sra. Julia de la Gamma—Casilla 
Correo 595, Montevideo, Boletin de la 
Sociedad Teosofica en el Uruguay. 

Wales: Mr. Peter Freeman—3 Rectory 
Road, Penarth, Theosophical News and 
Notes. 

Yugoslavia: Gospojica Jelisava Vavra— 
Mesnicka Ulica 7/III 1, Zagreb, Teoso- 
fija. 

PRESIDENTIAL AGENTS 

Central and South America: Mr. M. L. 
Coronado—temporarily at 44 Avenue 
Kleber, Paris. 

East Asia (China, Japan and adjacent ter- 
ritories) : Mr. А. Е. Knudsen—75 Jess- 
field Road, Shanghai, China. 

Egypt: Mr. J. Н. Péréz—P.O. Box 769, 
Cairo. 

Paraguay: Señor William Paats-—Casillo 
de Correo 693, Asuncion. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE THEOSOPHIST 


MAY 


Peru: Sefor J. Е. Aguilar Revoredo— 
P. O. Box 900, Lima. 


Travelling : Mr. C. Jinarajadasa. 
NON-SECTIONALIZED LODGES 


British East Africa: ZANZIBAR: Krishna 
Lodge, Secretary, Mr. V. K. Baxi, P.O. 
Box No. 142, Zanzibar. 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY: Narayana 
Lodge, Secretary, Mr. C. D. Upadhyaya, 
P.O. Box 240, Dar-es-Salaam. 

KENYA COLONY: Nairobi Lodge, Secre- 
tary- Treasurer, Mr. Chhotabhai J. Patel, 
Railway Accounts, P.O. Box 570, 
Nairobi, Kenya Colony. Mombasa Lodge, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. H. S. Patel, 
P.O. Box 274, Mombasa. 

British West Indies: Barbados Lodge, 
President, Mr. P. P Spencer, Magazine 
Lane, Bridgetown, Barbados. 

Canada: Canadian Federation, Secretary- 
'Ireasurer, Mr. H. T. Thorn, 4673 
Seventh Ave., Vancouver, B.C. ; H.P.B. 
Lodge, Secretary, Mr. E. W. Hermon, 
45 St. Clair E. Ave., Toronto, Ontario. 

China: Shanghai Lodge, Secretary, Mrs. 
M. J. Lebedeff, 75 Jessfield Road, 
Shanghai. Manuk Lodge, Hong Kong, 
Secretary, Mr. Y. S. Ung, P.O. Box 632, 
Hong Kong. 

Federated Malay States: Selangor Lodge, 
Secretary, Mr. K. Kandiah, Mercantile 
Bank Buildings, Kuala Lumpur. 

Japan: Miroku Lodge, Secretary, Miss 
E. M. Casey, (temporary address) 8 
Sakaecho, Shibaku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Straits Settlements: Singapore Lodge, 
Secretary, Mr. Lim Hock Chuan, The 
Heap Eng Moh Steamship Co., Ltd., 
No. 35 Telok Ayer Street, Singapore. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Federation of European National So- 
cieties: General Secretary. J. E. van 
Dissel, Voorterweg 40, Eindhoven, Hol- 
land. 

Federation of South American National 
Societies : President Señora de la Gam- 
ma, Casilla de Correo 595, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

World Federation of Young Theoso- 
phists: Joint General Secretaries, Mr. 
John Coats and Mr. Rohit Mehta, 
Adyar, Madras, India. 


Printed by C. Subbarayudu, at the Vasanta Press, Adyar, Madras. 
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OUR NEW BESANT SERIES 


It is our intention to offer the major works of Dr. Annie 
Besant to our customers in a new attractive series, uni- 
formly bound in limp cloth; modern type and thin 
paper will be used to avoid bulkiness. The size will be 
5х7. 


We inaugurated this series with 


A STUDY IN CONSCIOUSNESS 
and are now releasing from the press 


THE ANCIENT WISDOM 


Each volume has about 320 pages but is only 3/5 of an inch thick, the 
ideal pocket size. s 
Price per volume, postage paid 
India Rs.2-12; Foreign Sh.4/6 


England and U.S.A.: please order from regular agents. 


For Sale 
THE JATAKAMALA or А Garland of Birth Stories 
(second edition) by 
MRS. MARIE MUSAEUS-HIGGINS 
To be had from 
The Manager, Musaeus College, Colombo 
or from 


Messrs. H. W. Cave & Co., Colombo 


Price Rs.1.50 Postage & packing extra 
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THE WORLD’S NEEDS 
HAVE YOU READ 


INDIA'S LIVING TRADITIONS 


Every principle of true civilization, depicted in 
this little book is of as much value to the world 
of today as it was to India in days bygone. 


THE BESANT SPIRIT 


A challenge to life, voiced by one of the greatest 
leaders this world has yet seen. 


Vol. 1, politics, sociology, religion, science. 


„ 2, education 
МӘ; india 


THE WARRIOR THEOSOPHIST (G. S. Arundale) 
The road to a clearer perception of the world's 
problems—from confusing complexities to pros- 
perous and happy living. 


PEACE AND WAR (G. S. Arundale) 


"The war spirit is at fever-heat everywhere’; how 
can we minimize the danger ? 


Each of the above booklets (120 pages) India As.10 
Foreign Sh.1/- 
The set of six volumes India Rs.3-4 
Foreign Sh.5/6 


England and United States of America : 
please order through regular agents. 


ALL PRICES ARE POST-FREE 


OZ. aL. о эр| 
| THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


"We need in the world men and women of 
pure Will who will become, on a very small 
scale, a Guardian Wall against tyranny, op- 
pression, persecution, violence, and the war 
spirit everywhere.” 


A Guardian Wall of Will 


A Form of Tapas-Yoga. By George S. Arundale 


Reverence and Goodwill, Compassion and Intentness, are amongst the 
many requirements before the would-be helper may dedicate himself to 
the Service of the world in its present needs. 


India: Rs.2-2, Foreign: Sh.3/- (Post free) 
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Our Journals: Subscription Rates 


India Foreign 
THE THEOSOPHIST one year Rs. 9-0 Sh. 18/- $ 4.50 
THE THEOSOPHICAL WORKER ü „ 3:0 м Oe п 1.50 
BOTH JOURNALS % „ 11-0 „ 21/- „ 5.50 
THE YOUNG THEOSOPHIST " 4, 2-0 Po IE „ 1.25 
THE THEOSOPHIST Single copies „ 1-0 Е „ 0.50 
THE THEOSOPHICAL WORKER it „ 0-5 ET „015 
THE YOUNG THEOSOPHIST 5 „ 0.4 ne -16 „ 0.10 


Kindly remit by British postal order or by cheque (adding in the latter case 4d. 
for charges made by Indian banks for cashing cheques). 

All remittances and correspondence should be addressed to: The Manager, 
Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, India. 


Please order from : 


The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras INDIA 
The Theosophical Press, Wheaton, Ш. U.S.A. 
The Theosophical Publishing House, Gt. Russell St., London, W.C.1 ENGLAND 
N. V. Theosofische Vereeniging Uitgevers Maatschappy, Tolstraat 154, 

Amsterdam HOLLAND 
N. V. Theosofische Boekhandel “ Minerva,” Blavatskypark, Weltevreden JAVA 
Mrs, Claire Wyss, Bruderholzstrasse 88, Basel SWITZERLAND 
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1 A new approach to cosmic values and the evolu- ж > 
tionary pou based on the Author s direct experi- th | 

сепсев v h the aid | of one of the great Teachers of - 
Yoga. MEL 2 ЫҢ p & А МЕЕ 
үф... = 2 2 вва. 1, The Vigil of Purification bt ue 

: МЕ . . 2, Symbols, Living and Radiant © 

_ и 3, Symbols, Released and Dynamic - 

4, From the Symbols to No- bolt 


(8 Symbols at Work 5 FS 7" 


| ae А А, - е * z а A ea "dii Rs. 122} 
63" x 93" pp. 800 .. Foreign Sh. 17/6 (postfree) 
England ind, Daltea@tatelGfcAmerica: 
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